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Nothing Organically Wrong 


T IS QUITE EVIDENT that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board thinks there is something wrong with the 
airline industry, but in dealing out two more dis- 
memberment orders it seems to be acting like a 
doctor who hasn’t the foggiest idea of what’s wrong 
with the patient so he pours a quart of castor oil 
down the throat, removes 
all his teeth, sends the 
by victim into the operating 
room for an appendectomy, 
prescribes a _ three-month 
LA/. * treatment for epilepsy, and 
then issues a long pontifical 
medical report that the 
patient is in a critical con- 

dition but is expected to recover. 

It is doubtless true that the patient will recover 
in due course, but he’s got to be a pretty hardy 
S.0.B. (Servant of Brotherhood) to do so—and he’ll 
never look quite the same again in any case. 

First there was the dismemberment order against 
National. Next are Western and Northeast. All 
three possess “permanent” grandfather certificates 
that were to provide a semblance of stability and 
security. And our seismograph operators who watch 
for each rumbling from the direction of the Board's 
offices report that there are signs that more such 
orders are on the way. 

No doubt the Board may claim that its dismem- 
berment order against National resulted in the pur- 
chase of a large block of shares by W. R. Grace 
& Co., leading toward interchange, but the truth is 
that National lifted itself by its bootstraps and found 
its salvation in spite of the shattering dismember- 
ment order, not because of it. 

There are many constructive changes that need 
to be made in the airline system of the United 
States. There is too much competition some places, 
perhaps not enough in others, useless and too-costly 
mileage in others, and many illogical variations in 
mail pay. A few good airline consolidations are in 
order 

But just because the plumbing is stopped up 
somewhere, the Board apparently thinks the whole 
building ought to be torn down. Maybe the build- 
ing should be wrecked (although it’s a pretty new 
structure), but it would seem to make sense to find 
out first whether repairs can be made adequately. 
And in order to — repairs one must find out 
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Directs PAA Maintenance Base 


Joseph J. Dysart, 14-year veteran with Pan American World 
Airways, combines a working knowledge of airline maintenance, 
engineering training and experience, and administrative ability in 
directing the operation of PAA's Miami Overhaul Base. Starting 
with Pan American in 1935 as apprentice engineer, Dysart has 
been division engineer in the former Western Division, Latin 
American Division, and Atlantic Division. (See story on page 26). 
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Passengers who fly to Latin America along the routes of 
Pan American World Airways are enjoying the latest 





in flying luxury and mechanical excellence aboard the new 
Convair-240s. In keeping with such fine standards, the Pratt and 
Whitney engines of these new “flying clippers” 

are equipped with dependable B& Spark Plugs. 







*Trade mark, Pan American Airways, Inc., 1949 
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National security depends largely upon the full use of air power in all its phases. 
One vital operation is airlift—dramatically pointed up by the air supply of Berlin 
and more recently by food-rescue missions in the snowbound areas of the West. 





Fairchild has developed and produced cargo and troop transports designed for 
airlift. The C-119 Packet, soon to succeed the C-82 Packet, will further demonstrate 
the ability of the aircraft industry to meet the requirements of modern airlift tactics. 


An airborne signal team loads jeep and trailer carrying 
field radio equipment into the cargo hold of a Fairchild 
Packet. Delivered to a forward air strip by experienced 
Air Force pilots, this unit will provide essential mobile 
signal service at an advanced base. 
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News in Brief 


Florida Airways was told again by CAB on Mar. 7 that 
its temporary feeder certificate for Route 75 would not 
be extended beyond present expiration date of Mar. 28, 
1949. CAB opinion was unanimous, although Member 
Harold Jones did not participate. The feederline may 
appeal to a Federal court, but at press time company 
officials had not announced their plans. 


American Overseas-Pan American merger case was 
broadened Mar. 1 when CAB permitted 200 AOA em- 
ployes represented by James M. Landis to intervene. 
However, CAB ruled that the employes had not shown 
sufficient reason why the case should be held up four 
months while they try to work out an alternative offer 
to buy AOA. 


Family plan reduced fares will be continued by 17 
airlines until June 30, if CAB okays the third extension 
sought by the carriers. Under present tariffs, the plan 
would expire Mar. 31. Airlines involved are: American, 
Braniff, Capital, Continental, Challenger, Empire, Mon- 
arch, Mid-Continent, Northeast, Northwest, Pioneer, 
Piedmont, Robinson, Southwest, TWA, United, and 
Western. 


Peruvian International Airways suspended operations 
Feb. 28, after L. Randolph Mason, attorney, had been ap- 
pointed receiver in bankruptcy for the carrier. The 
company had curtailed operations sharply in recent 
weeks and had been reported in deep financial difficulties. 


A. V. Roe’s Tudor IV transports have been barred per- 
manently from carrying passengers, in ban issued by 
British Minister of Civil Aviation. Order came as result 
of an investigation of the loss of the Star Ariel, a British 
South American Airways Tudor IV which disappeared 
in January on a flight from Jamaica to Bermuda with 
19 persons aboard. 


William P. Odom landed his Beechcraft Bonanza at 
Teterboro, N. J. airport at 12:05 p. m. EST, Mar. 8, 
after the longest lightplane flight on record, a trip of 
approximately 5,000 miles non-stop from Honolulu, T. 
H., in 36 hours, 1 minute. The flight will be an official 
NAA record, although officials stated the actual credit- 
able distance would not be computed for several days. 
The record betters Odom’s own mark of 2,406.902 miles 
set on Jan. 12-13 between Honolulu and Oakland, Calif. 


Tennessee has killed its 7c-a-gallon aviation gasoline 
tax, in one of the clearest cut victories the airlines 
have won in recent years in their fight to avoid pay- 
ment of what they feel is an unjust tax because it 
bears no relation to airline use of aviation facilities. 


BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Among the Airlines 


Proposal of some airlines, including Big Four, to place 
$1 surcharge on all tickets failed because smaller lines 
wouldn’t go along, for fear it would price them out of 
the market . . There was much speculation over sale 
by W. A. Coulter, former president of Western Air Lines, 
of 200,000 of his 215,597 shares of WAL stock to a pur- 
chasing group headed by Burnham & Co., New York 
brokers, with participation by Baer Stearns & Co. In- 
formed sources insist, however, that purchase was not 
made for any aviation group. The group which pur- 
chased the stock will be able to elect a WAL director. 


U. S. trans-Atlantic airlines are finding tough competi- 
tion in air freight from foreign operators, due to all sorts 
of under-the-counter rate cutting and side deals offered 


(Turn to page 6) 
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DOUGLAS DC-6A 









Military Air [ransport!/ 











A usable volume of 5,000 cubic 
feet, more capacity than the largest 

boxcar...a swift powered platform for easy 
loading ...a cruising speed of 300 miles per hour— 
these features and many more point up the new 
Douglas DC-6A Air Freighter —sister ship of the 
giant Douglas DC-6 passenger transport. 

When this new airplane designed exclusively for 
carrying freight enters service, it will open a new 
era in the logistics of military transport. 

For example, the greater speed and payload of 
the new air freighter will enable it to do the work 
of two C-54s. 

Large doors at each end of the DC-6A cabin afford 
maximum versatility in loading operations, since 
both loading and unloading can be performed 


simultaneously. Also, the DC-6A incorporates a_ 


highly efficient cabin pressurizing and air condition- 
ing system which permits full use of high altitude 
flight with no danger to perishable freight. Temper- 
atures are held constant by thermostatic control 
whether plane is flying or on the ground. 

Thus the outstanding performance of this new 
air freighter will make available to the military 
services a cargo transport capable of supplying 
world-wide bases and military operations of 
unprecedented scope. 

As the new Douglas DC-6A takes to the air it will 
carry on the great record of the famed Douglas C-54, 
which completed more than 80,000 crossings of the 
Atlantic and Pacific during World War II and has 
made possible operation of the Berlin air lift. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., 


/IORE FREIGHT FLIES MORE PLACES BY DOUG. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





by at least one European line. One deal reported re- 
cently actually involved a_ kick-back Matson 
Navigation Co. hasn’t yet given up on its airline plans 
in the Pacific, despite closing up its shops at San Fran- 
cisco. Ted Schmidt, formerly of American Airlines, who 
was Matson’s director of operations, is still on the pay- 
roll. The steamship company is just keeping quiet about 
its aviation interests . . . Pan American Airways drew 
blue-ribbon audience to christening of its first Boeing 
Stratocruiser in Washington on Mar. 5. Included were 
Vice President Alben Barkley, Mrs. Truman and Mar- 
garet Truman, who performed the christening. PAA 
President Juan Trippe’s statement that a PAA objective 
is inauguration by early fall of tourist-class service to 
Europe at not more than $225 raised questions as to 
whether he’ll break with IATA if that body doesn’t go 
for such service . . Airlines’ efforts to set a definite 
date each month for schedule changes have failed, be- 
cause the lines desire to put new equipment in operation 
as soon as possible after delivery. However, they’ll try 
to make changes effective the first of each month. 


It took Capital Airlines only a day and a half to 
negotiate a new contract with Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. Capital-ALPA relations have reached a new high, 
with no grievances outstanding . . Capital’s negotia- 
tions with Convair Equipment Corp. for possible lease of 
Convairs are now “postponed indefinitely” . . All is 
still quiet (on the surface) regarding domestic airlines’ 
proposal to give military service 5% discount on official 
travel, as against railroad proposal that they continue to 
get all the business or they’ll drop the present 10% 
discount. A committee of National Military Establish- 
ment is trying to resolve the difference or decide which 
bid will be accepted. If it can’t, the question will be 
referred to the Secretary of Defense’s office. 


CAB Policy Statement 


CAB’s big announcement of 1949 policy, investigations, 
two more dismemberments, etc., (see page 13) has most 
of industry with tongue in cheek, waiting to see if Board 
can chew all it has bitten off. One result of policy state- 
ment may well be that airlines that were thinking about 
obtaining private financing will postpone their plans. 
They may wait and see, after CAB’s assertion that it will 
establish close working relations with RFC, and will ex- 
pedite loan applications. Incidentally, CAB statement 
that prompt action is required to explore possibilities 
of additional coach-type service probably means irregular 
air carriers will get the hearing on coach service pro- 
posals for which they have been clamoring . Sen. 
Ed Johnson (D., Colo.) said CAB action in giving certain 
airlines almost $8 million in retroactive mail pay hasn’t 
changed his mind about necessity for investigation of 
airlines’ financial plight. He’ll fight to have Congress 
furnish money to put airlines in healthy financial condi- 
tion, but warns of closer scrutiny of airline expenditures. 


W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, who 
has been sharply critical of CAB, called the policy state- 
ment, pay awards, etc., “the most promising action to 
come from the Board since its creation in 1938” ... 
The day after issuance of the dismemberment order 
affecting Western Air Lines, Robert F. Six, president of 
Continental Air Lines, expressed immediate interest in 
acquiring WAL’s Inland Division. “The action of the 
CAB is gratifying to our company,” he said, “for it has 
been our contention that the operation of Inland has 
become a ‘stepchild’ obligation for Western since the 
sale of the Denver-Los Angeles route to United Air 
Lines in 1947. We have attempted, on several occasions, 
to negotiate with officials of Western for the purchase 
of the Inland properties but have been stalemated by 
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Western’s lack of interest and cooperation, despite the 
obvious benefits to the public that would accrue through 
the sale of this division to Continental.” 


Reservations Precedent? 


Airline officials, especially those directing reservations 
policies, may be expected to study carefully action taken 
by a Federal jury in Tampa, Fla., on Mar. 5 in ordering 
National Airlines to pay $5,000 to a man removed from 
a plane in favor of another customer. As related by 
the Associated Press, the man—Albert E. Allsopp, of 
Newark, N. J.—told the jury that a deputy sheriff was 
sent to remove him from the plane, after he refused 
to agree to cancel his reservation a few minutes be- 
fore take-off time. Airline officials explained the seat 
given Allsopp was one in which another man had a 
standing reservation but hadn’t claimed until after the 
space was allotted to Allsopp. They said that Allsopp 
was offered a seat on a later flight but rejected it. 
Plaintiff asked $25,000 for humiliation, wounded feel- 
ings, mental suffering and additional expenses because 
of delay. Judge William Barker instructed the jury 
that the airline had committed a breach of contract in 
giving Allsopp’s seat to another person. Incident 
occurred at Tampa on Mar. 12, 1947. 


People 


John Alison, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air, 
has submitted his resignation to President Truman and 
will leave his post Apr. 1, it is reported Jerry 
O’Donovan, former vice president of Capital Airlines, has 
been named executive assistant on the staff of great 
Lakes Carbon Corp., New York . . Lester J. Maitland, 
former director of aeronautics for Wisconsin. has taken 
a similar job in Michigan, succeeding Col. Floyd Evans 
who resigned last year to become chief of the National 
Guard division, U. S. Air Force . . Bill Lazarus, who 
resigned recently as Florida’s aviation supervisor, will 
become associated with Chase Aircraft Co., West Trenton, 
N. J., about Apr. 1 Lee H. Smith, sales manager 
for Beech Aircraft Corp., resigned Mar. 1, for personal 
reasons. He’ll take an extended vacation before seeking 
a new spot. On a temporary basis, Frank Hedrick, v.p. 
and coordinator, will handle sales policy matters in co- 
operation with other company officers . . . W. A. Patter- 
son. president of United Air Lines, is taking a month’s 
vacation in Honolulu. 


James M. Landis, former chairman of CAB, has joined 
the Washington law firm of Gewirtz and Maclay, which 
henceforth will be known as Landis, Gewirtz and Maclay. 
Offices of the firm are at 1757 K Street NW. 


Plenty to See 


If Air Transport Association, Air Traffic Conference 
and other airline organizations would have one of their 
meetings in Miami, they’d find some pleasant surprises 
and interesting things to see. Included are Pan Amer- 
ican Airways’ huge maintenance base that’s about the 
biggest show of its kind in the U. S., PAA’s very attrac- 
tive airport clipper room and other facilities for inter- 
national travelers, Eastern’s big and bustling base, and 
some classy (but not overdone) ticket offices. Too many 
airline men, it is said, don’t know enough about what 
the other guy is doing. Speaking of PAA’s overhaul 
base, when it’s in full operation Miami becomes the key 
point of a world-wide system. This will make Wilbur 
Morrison, who heads the Latin American Division, a key 
man in the whole PAA system. 
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CREATIVE ENGINEERING 





AIR-BORNE SELF-STARTER FOR JETS 


A successful air-borne, self-starting system for jet and 
turboprop aircraft engines was recently announced by 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Developed and manufactured by AiResearch, this 
device makes it possible to start jet and turboprop air- 
craft without the use of a jeep-drawn trailer of storage 
batteries, 250-lb. generator and ground crew. The new 
system saves valuable time, equipment and personnel 
and allows such aircraft to be started anywhere, any 
time, and under any conditions. 

Heart of the new self-starter system is a newly 
leveloped 88-lb. multi-pur- 
pose auxiliary gas turbine— 
he first radial inward flow 
power turbine of the air or 
gas type ever perfected. It is 
the first auxiliary gas turbine 
of any type to pass gruelling 
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AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


200-hour government qualification tests. Combustion 
temperatures as high as 1600° F and wheel speeds as 
fast as 40,000 rpm make possible its very high ratio of 
power for weight and size. 


@ AiResearch engineers, designers of rotors 
operating in excess of 100,000 rpm, invite your 
toughest problems involving high-speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in creat- 
ing compact turbines and compressors; actuators 
with high-speed rotors; air, gas and fluid heat 
exchangers; air pressure, 
temperature and other 
automatic controls. 


Write: AiResearch 


Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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But the CAB set its wrecking crews to work first 
and then blithely announced that sometime in the 
summer of 1949 it will issue its own idea of what 
the airline map of the country should look like. We 
think the Board’s ideas should have been issued 
first, before it began shattering the morale of em- 
ployes, weakening the credit of companies, lowering 
public confidence, and creating more turbulence and 
instability in an industry that needs a period of 
security more than anything else. 

It probably is fun to spring surprises on innocent 
victims but nobody dares leave his house anymore 
for fear the next telephone ring may bring a new 
dismemberment order, another investigation, a show 
cause order, or a denial of a tariff twenty minutes 
before the effective time, after all the advertising 
has been published and all the necessary printing 
run off the presses. 


HE TROUBLE with the CAB is that it is con- 

stantly re-populated with architects instead of 
competent building superintendents. Each time a 
new member is appointed he fancies that the build- 
ing needs to be torn down or altered in a major 
respect before he’s even walked around the place 
and hung his hat. The result is a constant series of 
radical architectural plans and very little basic 
building maintenance. 

Not long ago the CAB emphasized that it needed 
continuity of membership in order to effect con- 
tinuity of policy. The policy apparently is turning 
out to be a surprise package once a month and a 
super-guessing game every other Friday. Appar- 
ently the owners of permanent certificates have less 
chance of permanency than feeders and others with 
temporary certificates or those who merely own a 
few surplus airplanes to grab off the long-haul traffic 
willy-nilly. 

It is no coincidence that the dismemberment 
orders have been directed toward the smaller air- 
lines and it is probably no coincidence either that 
the first three recipients of draft notices were on 
the east and west coasts, although we’re not sure 
that all of the five CAB members realize that them- 
selves. 

Reducing the number of airlines from the present 
16 to a somewhat lesser number would undoubtedly 
be very constructive for the industry and the tax- 
payer if it can be accomplished in the right way. 
The old DC-3 route pattern is obsolete. But we 
think there are great dangers ahead in the kind of 
thinking that believes all airlines should be big 
merely for the sake of bigness. There are places 
in the forest for big trees and little trees, and out 
of the small airlines have come many contributions 
in low-cost operations, traffic and sales initiative, 
engineering developments and, above all, a method 
of giving small towns adequate service which the 
big airlines have never been able to comprehend. 

But if we are to see some constructive reshaping 
of the airline system, it cannot be done by disinte- 
gration and it cannot be done by confiscation, and 


the Board seems hell-bent on using these two 
methods by its issuance of dismemberment orders. 
If the CAB rocks the boat much more, somebody is 
going to start talking about nationalization, and 
nationalization is the dead-end of all progress. 

At the same time that it dished out a few dis- 
memberment orders (and it seems peculiar that 
some other airlines knew about them ahead of the 
victims), the Board restored some mail pay to a 
few airlines that needed it badly, and announced 
that it was initiating a long series of investigations. 
Perhaps these investigations were announced merely 
for purposes of window-dressing, but the actual fact 
is that the Board hasn’t a prayer to follow through 
on such a vast program. The investigations make 
sense as far as subject matter goes, but the Board 
has neither the personnel numerically nor with the 
necessary capabilities to complete the series of 
studies in less than five years. 


E HAVE SAID before and we repeat it here 

with even more emphasis that there is noth- 
ing organically wrong with the patient. He has a 
bad head cold (which may develop into pneumonia 
if the CAB doesn’t quit fooling around), he needs 
a new pair of glasses, a better diet and some rest. 
The patient’s fever is high but that’s due to the 
head cold. The CAB has improved the patient's 
diet with some over-due mail pay and this one 
factor alone may do much to bring the patient 
around. 

Let the CAB study some basic facts before it con- 
tinues to jump to conclusions and weaken to a few 
pressure centers. 

W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, 
recently pointed out that his company’s revenues 
per ton mile are 40% less than they were ten years 
ago, while its present ton mile cost is 442% lower 
than it was in 1939. 

And look at this: An industry whose unit costs 
today are less than they were prewar is not organic- 
ally sick. A review of airline operating costs for 
the past ten years shows that every airline without 
exception is today operating at a lower revenue ton 
mile cost than in 1939, in spite of greatly increased 
wage and material costs. This, we submit, is a situa- 
tion of considerable significance. 

The airlines would be reporting substantial earn- 
ings today if wage and material costs were at the 
1939 level. Some of them, in fact would be netting 
many millions of dollars in profits. 

The airlines have nothing to fear from investisa- 
tions. The more the better. Let’s examine the 
patient from head to toes. He is organically sound. 
But the CAB is prescribing medicine, operations, 
and treatments before it discovers the source of the 
trouble. Its series of dismemberment orders have 
been a highly disrupting influence. The trou)le 
with the airline patient isn’t as bad as the CA)3’s 
erratic and hasty prescriptions would indicate. 


Wayne W. ParrisH 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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On long-distance routes the Scandia 
| normally accomodates 24 passengers 
j but by changing the armchairs from one 
| type to another, the accommodation can 
1 
' 
; 
' 





be converted to 32 seats in less than 
half-an-hour. This possibility allows the 
Scandia to be operated economically 
and with a minimum time loss in every 
special case. 
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This brake gets serviced with a smile 


Seen some kinds of airplane 
brakes is a complicated, time-con- 
suming job. But not B. F. Goodrich 
Expander Tube brakes. Easy, low- 
cost maintenance is part and parcel of 
their exclusive design. 

When the airplane wheel is re- 
.moved, all the parts of the B. F. 
Goodrich Expander Tube brake are 
right in front of the mechanic. To 
reline it, all he needs are a screw- 
driver and pliers. 

This simple design means less in- 
shop time for B. F. Goodrich brakes. 
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Maintenance costs are further cut by 
the longer life of these brakes. Because 
the braking action covers a full circle, 
the brake blocks wear slowly andeven- 
ly and replacement is less frequent. 

The B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube 
brake offers many other advantages. 
It can be designed lighter, for a given 
amount of kinetic energy, than any 
other brake. And B. F. Goodrich 
brakes give maximum ground con- 
trol because they cannot lock, grab 
or drag and respond smoothly to 
minimum pressure. 


Complete B. F. Goodrich assem- 
blies—brake, wheel, tire and tube 
are now available. And B. F. Goodrich 
can engineer am assembly for any air- 
craft design, from personal planes 
like the Bellanca (above) to such 
giants as the Constitution and the 
Stratocruiser. Write for details to 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 


nautical Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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American AVIATION 
Joint Action Needed to Spur 


Jet Transport Development 


By Wr.iam D. PERREAULT 


Two years ago the future of air navi- 
gation and traffic control procedures in 
this country was considered almost be- 
yond solution due to complexity of the 
problem and lack of coordinated action 
between the various segments of the in- 
dustry. The outstanding work of the 
Radio Technical Committee for Aero- 
nautics, a joint effort of all groups, has 
made concrete progress toward whip- 
ping the problem. 

Today the use of U. S. jet transports 
in commercial service is in a comparable 
position. There is much worthwhile de- 
velopment underway and a tremendous 
amount of talent devoted to the project, 
yet progress is slow and hampered. A 
survey just completed by AMERICAN 
Aviation emphasizes the need for joint 
action such as that which made the 
RTCA program possible. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. have conducted recent 
surveys to determine current interest in 
commercial jet transports. Douglas 
claims that the results are “encourag- 
ing” but Lockheed, in response to spe- 
cific requests, has replied that “we are 
not ready to make a definite reply such 
as you require at this time.” This is 
understandable, since the results of such 
a survey are a key to competitive ad- 
vantages in any ultimate program. 

But while surveys hold forth some 
hope of activity in this field in the U. S., 
Canadian manufacturing interests, as 
well as British, are making what appears 
to be rapid advancements. 

A. V. Roe, Limited of Canada expects 
to have the C.102 jet airliner flying this 
spring. The British have the Avro 
Tudor 8 and the Vickers Nene, both 





, af ___|* doesn't appear to matter 
Turbo Prop or Turbo-Jet which we choose, the British 


are ahead of the U. S., putting these transport aircraft in the skies. 
Shown above are the Avro Tudor 8 (left), and the Vickers Viscount. 
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jet powered commercial transports, plus 
the Vickers Viscount with its prop- 
turbine power. What is the position of 
U. S. airlines and manufacturers in the 
field of jet transport aircraft? 


10 Years Off? Some interesting com- 
ments were received in the survey 
among these groups. The results, as re- 
lated here, seem to bear out the com- 
ments of W. E. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines who recently said that 
he expects UAL will be flying jet trans- 
ports within the next 10 years and pos- 
sibly sooner if national defense condi- 
tions should speed up development. 

W. E. Beall, v.p. of engineering and 
sales for Boeing 
Airplane Co., claims 
that “experience 
and success with 
the Boeing B-47 
Stratojet demon- 
strates that there 
are no major diffi- 
culties in design, 
construction, and 
flying qualities of 

Beall this type airplane.” 
Boeing feels that 
a prototype transport can be flown 18 
months from the start of a project of 
this nature and production models can 
be delivered in three and one-half years. 
Speaking for Boeing, Bealls added: 
“Based on current experience with the 
Boeing Stratocruiser, delayed certifica- 
tion of this new type will deprive the 
American people of further improve- 
ments in air transportation at least two 
additional years unless CAA regulations 
and test procedures are adequately de- 
fined and adhered to. 

“We are convinced that some form 

of government subsidy will be necessary 








installed in pairs in two nacelles. 
prop Dart engines made by Rolls-Royce and has a passenger 
capacity of 32. Maximum cruising speed is 322 mph. 
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to finance the initial jet transport and 
this aid must be made available in the 
immediate future, if the U. S. is to re- 
main abreast of the rest of the world in 
air transport development.” 

Although Boeing has not conducted a 
market survey regarding jet transports, 
its engineering studies favor use of 
turbojet rather than turbo-prop power 
“for reasons of simplicity, cost, reliabil- 
ity, passenger comfort and economy of 
operation.” Design trend at Boeing is 
toward a four-engine aircraft carrying 
30-40 passengers and usable on 200-1500 
mile route segment lengths. 

In this light it is interesting to note 
the comments of 
TWA’s v.p. of oper- 
ations, John Col- 
lings: “For TWA to 
utilize a jet air- 
plane in domestic 
service the airplane 
must be able to 
operate economic- 
ally at route seg- 
ments in lengths of 
175 miles and pref- 
erably on even 





Collings 


shorter segments.” 

Douglas Aijrcraft’s v.p.-engineering, 
Arthur Raymond, also foresees a mini- 
mum route segment length of 200 miles 
while favoring pure jet engines. Ray- 
mond feels that there should be a twin- 
engine transport for 30 passengers and 
a four-engine craft for 60 passengers, 
but at this time would not estimate as 
to when a prototype might be produced. 


Medium Range. Charles Froesch, 
chief engineer with Eastern Air Lines, 
said EAL has “come to the conclusion 
that their application (jet transports) 
must, of necessity, be limited to medium- 
range aircraft for quite some time be- 
cause of the characteristics of the jet 
engines. We believe that their first 
application will be to the larger types 
of transport aircraft having an opera- 
tional range from 1000 to 1500 miles. 





The Tudor is powered by four Rolls-Royce Nene turbo-jet engines 


The Viscount uses four turbo- 
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For longer ranges we believe that the 
turbo-prop has a very definite place . . .” 

Boeing also foresees a future for the 
propeller powered aircraft. Said Beall, 
“We feel that the jet transport offers 
many advantages for short and medium 
range operations; however, the propeller 
type seems destined to remain our main- 
stay for long ranges for many years to 
come.” 

Senator Brewster commented in the 
past that it is quite likely that U. S. air- 
lines may be purchasing jet transports 
from other countries within the next 
ten years. The A. V. Roe C.102 would 
appear to be a likely candidate in this 
field. 

Of this airplane Froesch comments, 
“We have been watching the develop- 
ment of the A. V. Roe C.102 jet trans- 
ports in Canada with interest. This is 
an airplane which fits in the category 
between the Martin 202 and the Convair 
240 on the one hand and the DC-4. It 
would seem to meet the coast-to-coast 
requirements with one or two stops in 
between amazingly well.” 

Collings felt that the C.102, from the 
limited information available, “is not 
appreciably faster than airplanes now 
operating in commercial service in this 
country ... It is my belief that the 
high speed of jet aircraft will be de- 
sirable in airline operations, since it is 
primarily the high speed of jet air- 
planes that permits them to operate at 
reasonable and economical ton mile 
costs.” 

The opinion has been expressed re- 
peatedly in recent months that the 
traveling public is not as interested in 
speed as in other improvements in air- 
line operation. Collings’ comments cite 
a mighty important reason for concern 
over speed, since the operating costs are 
directly reflected in the price of the 
ticket. 

Eastern Air Lines engineer Froesch 


made interesting comments on the rela- 
tionship of speed to passenger ac- 
ceptance: “Insofar as the most desir- 
able maximum transport aircraft 
speed is concerned, 
we believe that this 
can best be an- 
swered by saying 
that if a passenger 
can go from Los 
Angeles to New 
York overnight 
comfortably, we will 
have reached, in 
my estimation, the 
optimum schedule 
speed. This calls for 
a 450 mph cruising speed and will per- 
mit a comfortable overnight coast-to- 
coast trip eastward and will permit a 
3-hour westward trip, taking into con- 
sideration the time gained. 

“There is not much gain, from the 
passenger viewpoint, in going faster un- 
less we really go much faster.” 

While Boeing and TWA felt that four 
engine jets are most desirable and Doug- 
las favored the use of a twin-engine 
aircraft for lower capacities, Froesch 
suggested that three-engine jets might 
be used. In such instances the aircraft 
would take off and land using three 
engines and cruise with two. As 
pointed out by Collings, CAA regula- 
tions in this field may require the use 
of four engines. Present day thinking 
does point toward use of less than the 
full complement of engines during var- 
ious flight conditions. 

Among the major problems cited were: 
Boeing—certification by CAA, financing, 
government regulations and development 
of air traffic control; Douglas—engine 
development, navigation aids, gust al- 
levation and development of drag 
brakes; TWA—gust alleviation devices 
and equipment, for identifying areas of 
turbulence, incorporated in the aircraft. 





Froesch 











. This is the first of 26 Canadair Fours on which production was 
Early Delivery— 5 ited 95 working days ago. 


Installation of four Rolls-Royce 


engines is about complete. The Canadair Four features most of the engineering accom- 
plishments of the Douglas DC-6 but its overall dimensions are slightly smaller. Five 


other planes are in the final stages of production. 
plane on May 30, but this is expected to be bettered by ‘several weeks’. 


Contract calls for delivery of first 
Greater part 


of present order is for British Overseas Airways Corp. 
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Stratocruiser Gets Ready 


It is axiomatic that every new trans- 
port-type aircraft brings up new oper- 
ational problems, and it already has 
been indicated that the Boeing 377 
Stratocruiser, which is to be put into 
service on Pan American Airways’ West 
Coast-Honolulu run about April 
will be no exception in this respect. 

In a simulated flight or “dry run” 
at PAA’s Pacific-Alaska Division base 
at San Francisco recently, it was indi- 
cated that adjustments in passenger 
service procedures would be required 
in order to handle the big ship’s greater 
loads (61 passengers as against 32 on 
the DC-4 Sleeperettes currently used on 
the run to Hawaii and beyond). 

For one thing, the 61 “passengers,” 
all of them UAL employes and familiar 
with boarding procedures, took 12 
minutes to get aboard the plane, and 
on regular departures it doubtless would 
take longer. And it took three cabin 
attendants 97 minutes to serve the 61 
dinners, due chiefly to the long distance 
down the aisle of the plane. PAA had 
thought of using two cabin attendants 
in scheduled service but will probably 
have to use at least three 


Bermuda Next. After starting serv- 
ice to Honolulu, Pan American will 
put a Stratocruiser on the New York- 
Bermuda run about April 15, and will 
put the new type ship into service be- 
tween New York and London June 1. 

It has 20 of the Boeings on order, 
of which four have been delivered, with 
the others scheduled for delivery by 
late summer. 

In addition to PAA’s order, Boeing has 
orders for 10 Stratocruisers from North- 
west Airlines, eight from American 
Overseas Airlines, seven from United 
Air Lines, six from British Overseas 
Airways Corp., and four from Scandi- 
navian Airlines System. 

Although theoretically a 75-passenger 
transport (61 passenger seats on the 
upper deck, 14 in the lounge on the 
lower deck), the Stratocruiser may not 
carry that many passengers in com- 
mercial operations, due to CAA air- 
worthiness requirements relating to 
take-off weight distribution on high- 
wing transports. 

Probability is that PAA and other 
U. S. carriers using the new plane will 
use the lower deck only as a lounge 
for greater passenger comfort. 

Juan T. Trippe, PAA president, has 
stated that the 20 Stratocruisers will 
increase capacity of PAA’s overseas air 
fleet by 40% and will enable it to extend 
low-cost tourist-class air service 10 
Europe and the Orient, subject to ap- 
proval by the foreign governments in- 
volved through their representatives in 
the International Air Transport Asso 
ciation traffic conferences. He said P: 
Am would like to provide a tourist cla 
service to Europe for not over $225 by 
next fall. 
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More Dismemberment, More Aid: 





CAB ’49 Policy Points 


To Fewer, Stronger Lines 


By Dante. S. Wentz II 


The atmosphere in the industry is still 
thick with dust raised by the explosion 
set off by CAB on Feb. 25 in issuing its 
unprecedented economic policy state- 
ment for 1949, which included proposals 
for dismembering two more airlines— 
Western and Northeast. But the situa- 
tion is slowly becoming clearer in places 
and observers have been able to point 
out a number of specific and immediate 
results accomplished by the major policy 
pronouncement. 

Of great importance was the award of 
$7,808,000 in extra mail pay to seven air- 
lines—American, United, TWA, North- 
west, Northeast, National, and Chal- 
lenger. American got $233,000; United, 
$2,902,000; TWA, $2,748,000; Northwest, 
$1,134,000; National, $337,000; Northeast, 
$305,000 and Challenger, $149,000. 

In the individual mail pay grants to 
several of these carriers was another bit 
of good news: CAB was going to make 
up for money lost through the grounding 
of new aircraft types. This item was 
very important, because the Board had 
previously said it could not underwrite 
grounding losses. But it has now re- 
versed its stand because it feels that un- 
less the Government takes specific steps 
to absorb such costs, modernization of 
airline fleets may be impeded. CAB feels 
that it is in the public interest to en- 
courage development of new and more 
efficient aircraft types. 


Separation of Subsidy. The policy 
announcement also covered several other 
points on the subject of mail rates. CAB 
has started an investigation to make a 
“detailed examination of the cost to the 
carriers of handling the mail for use in 
determining compensatory rates and of 
the factors which enter into the deter- 
mination of fair compensation for carry- 
ing the mail.” 

This investigation is sure to be ex- 
tremely complicated and will undoubt- 
ediy consume a great deal of time. CAB 
may have started it because a number of 
its critics have been urging that the 
Board take steps to separate compensa- 
tory elements from subsidy elements in 
its mail rates. The Board promised that 
it would announce a mail pay policy for 
Al»skan airlines soon, and that new mail 
rate proposals would be issued in the 
neir future to several international air- 
lines. Another study has been started to 
explore appropriate rates of return on 
investment to which carriers are entitled. 

Several of the airlines undoubtedly 
we'comed the Board’s announcement 
thet it had been talking things over with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
an‘ that the Board will cooperate closely 
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with RFC in obtaining loans for needy 
airlines. CAB thinks RFC can be par- 
ticularly helpful through granting loans 
for working capital or new equipment 
purchases and by participating in vol- 
untary financial reorganizations. 


More Dismemberments. Not so en- 
thusiastically received were Board orders 
proposing dismemberment of Western 
Air Lines and Northeast Airlines, which, 
however, were not quite so broad as the 
dismemberment order issued some time 
ago to National Airlines. Unlike the 
latter case, CAB did not suggest which 
carriers might take over dismembered 
segments of Western and Northeast. 

CAB, however, did the industry a 
service in setting out clearly what its 
feederline policy will be. During the 
next year, most of the feeder certificates 
will be coming up for renewal, and CAB 
has said that it will take a look at each 
one on its own merits. 

Those which show good prospects are 
likely to be continued for an extra five- 
year period, perhaps with changed 
routes or possibly, in one or two cases, 
merged with other carriers of the same 
class. The less promising feeders are to 
be weeded out. Final mail rates for all 
feederlines are to get a high priority 
with CAB. 


Route Pattern Study. Remaining 
items in the policy statement included 


investigations of nearly every phase of 
commercial aviation—a route pattern 
study, an investigation of the compara- 
tive economics of the “Big Four”’— 
American, Eastern, TWA and United— 
an investigation of joint use of ground 
facilities, and several others. Some ob- 
servers guessed that these investigations 
might easily take up all the time of both 
Board and its staff for years to come, 
suggesting that CAB may have bitten off 
a good deal more than it can chew. 

Irregular carriers who have been 
clamoring for a hearing were promised 
that they would get one. But the Board 
made it clear that the hearing will be on 
whether they should have certificates— 
not exemption orders. CAB also said 
they would have to show that coach 
service can be conducted economically 
and on a continuing basis. A hearing 
will also be held soon on applications 
for international air cargo service. The 
domestic Air Freight Case decision will 
come out sometime during March. 

Most observers felt that the program 
cutlined by CAB was too ambitious; that 
the Board might have included a num- 
ber of items as “window-dressing” to 
quiet criticism which has been growing 
lately in Congress and in other places. 

On the credit side, airline men got 
confirmation of a trend they have been 
watching hopefully for some time, a 
trend toward a more realistic mail pay 
policy and more rapid action on mail 
pay cases. Some carriers welcomed in- 
dications that the Board wants to do 
something about “trouble spots” in the 
route pattern, but suggested that its an- 
nounced route pattern study should 
have been issued before dismemberment 
cases and other similar studies were 
undertaken. 














’ The Piasecki XHJP—I! all-metal utility helicopter, the Navy's 
World's Fastest?— and possibly the world's fastest. In unofficial trial runs, 
the XHJP-I has been clocked at 13! mph, 7 mph faster than the official world's speed 
record. The craft, which carries a crew of two and five passengers, has a vertical 
climb rate of 1500 ft. per min. The rotor blades are foldable, permitting the ‘copter 


to go down a cruiser elevator hatch. 


Power plant is a 525 hp Continental R-975 


engine. The Navy plans an official helicopter speed record attempt with the XHJP-! 
this spring at Patuxent, Md. 
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NAL-W. R. Grace Deal Stirs 
Speculation Over Control 


Purchase of a large block of National 
Airlines stock by W. R. Grace & Co. and 
plans for an equipment interchange be- 
tween National and Pan American-Grace 
Airways were announced as hearings 
began in the National Airlines Dismem- 
berment Case in Washington last week. 
W. R. Grace & Co. and Pan American 
Airways each own half of Panagra, and 
the interchange would bring Panagra 
planes from Miami to New York and 
Washington over National’s route. 

There is a further possibility that Na- 
tional may work out a second inter- 
change with Pan American, which has 
also been offered a large stock interest 
in National. 

W. R. Grace & Co. has purchased 174,- 
000 shares of National Airlines stock and 
this particular transaction is the only 
part of the overall program which has 
been completed thus far. If the inter- 
change between NAL and Panagra is 
completed, Grace may buy an additional 
172,000 shares of NAL stock. As of Dec. 
31, 1948, National’s largest stockholder 
was its president, G. T. Baker, who then 
owned 168,532 shares or 22.47% of the 
749,987 shares issued and outstanding. 

It is understood that Grace purchased 
treasury stock and that National’s pres- 
ently-authorized capitalization is 1,000,- 
(00 shares, of which something less than 
100,000 remain to be issued. 


Industry Speculation. There was im- 
mediate industry speculation as to 
whether Ted Baker had made a smart 
move in acquiring W. R. Grace & Co. 
as partner, or whether he will find that 
his new partner will end up owning 
the airline and calling the shots. This 
was in the minds of some observers who 
felt that W. R. Grace & Co. wouldn’t 
be satisfied with a minor interest and 
that Baker might well find it difficult 
to be top dog in the long run. But it 
was agreed that Baker either made 
one of the smartest moves that’s been 
made in the industry for a long time— 
or took the first step in finding himself 
maneuvered out of his company. 

There were some who thought they 
saw in the W. R. Grace & Co. purchase 
another move of that company to break 
out of the 50-50 ownership of Panagra 
with PAA. It would have to be with 
CAB help and approval, but if Panagra 
has entry into New York assured, it 
would no longer be so dependent upon 
PAA. 

It is no secret that many in govern- 
ment (and CAB) would prefer two in- 
dependent systems in South America, 
and Grace & Co. would have little diffi- 
culty in picking up a partner to replace 
PAA if it needed one. W. R. Grace and 
PAA have been at odds through the 
years and only made “peace” with the 
trackage right deal between Canal Zone 
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and Miami as a defensive measure. 

The ramifications and implications of 
the Grace purchase were very extensive, 
but most significant perhaps is this: 
That the only deal consummated to 
date is stock purchase—everything else 
is in the realm of plans with a good 
many “ifs”. If the interchange should 
fall apart or be disapproved, then what? 


Surprised. John W. Cross, NAL at- 
torney, announced the stock transfer 
and interchange plans to other lawyers 
at the dismemberment hearing. Several 
said they were surprised and Stanley 
Gewirtz, representing Colonial Airlines, 
asked for a postponement of the hearing. 

Gewirtz’ motion to postpone the hear- 
ing stated that between Mar. 1 and 5 
about 30,000 shares of National had been 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange 
and that the market price had risen 
from 6% to 8%%. 

He charged that the transaction would 
give Grace a controlling or stalemating 
interest in National that could make the 
dismemberment proceeding wholly aca- 
demic. Gewirtz’ motion declared that 
W. R. Grace & Co. is “reputedly” a large 
stockholder of Eastern Air Lines and 
that its purchase of NAL stock “immo- 
bilizes” anything other carriers might do 
toward acquiring parts of National. He 
saw in the transaction “a step toward a 
chosen instrument” and urged postpone- 
ment to investigate possible effects of the 
stock transaction on the dismemberment 
case. 

CAB’s Chief Examiner Francis W. 
Brown, who is presiding over the dis- 
memberment hearing, overruled Colo- 
nial’s motion for postponement. 


NAL attorney Cross said the proposal 
made by Baker to W. R. Grace & Co. 
“also contains an offer for the sale of 
172,000 additional shares of stock to 
W. R. Grace & Co., upon the approval 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board of an 
interchange agreement between National 
and Panagra Airlines. The proposal also 
offered to sell the same number of shares 
of stock to Pan American Airways upon 
the approval of an interchange agree- 
ment between National and that com- 
pany. 

“The purpose of the interchange agree- 
ments would be to provide a through 
service between points on National's 
route north of Miami and the points 
south of Miami on the routes of Panagra 
and Pan American. . It has been 
indicated to National that the question 
of the interchange agreement is now 
under consideration by Panagra, and, we 
assume, by Pan American. This pro- 
posal was made to W. R. Grace & Co. as 
a result of negotiations between the offi- 
cers of the two companies.” 

Gerhard Gesell, Panagra_ attorney, 
said his company has taken no action 
with reference to the interchange agree- 
ment. J. Howard Hamstra, PAA, in- 
dicated that Pan Am had no knowledge 
of and did not participate in the nego- 
tiations but was now “studying the situ- 
ation.” 


NAL-EAL Interchange: First definite 
development from National Airlines’ re- 
cent sweeping proposal to improve serv- 
ice through equipment interchange with 
nine other airlines came on Mar. 3, 
when NAL-and Eastern Air Lines ap- 
plied for CAB approval of agreement 
providing through service between 
points on NAL’s and EAL’s routes east 
of New Orleans and points on EAL’s 
routes west of there. Interchange points 
would be Miami, Jacksonville, and New 
Orleans. 








. . ‘ 1__First photo of the Navy's new guided missile, the 
The Fairchild ‘Lark Fairchild XSAM-N-2 “Lark”, now being tested at the 


Naval Air Missile Test Center at Point Mugu, Calif. 


The Navy released no specifi- 


cations, but from the scale of other photos it would appear that the “Lark” is 


about 14 ft. long. 


It is being built at Fairchild's Pilotless Plane Division at 


Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. 
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On Airport Lighting 


Of the $68,000,000 in Federal funds 
assigned for the Federal-Aid Airport 
Program, $6,930,000 still remains to be 
spent for airport lighting projects alone. 
Since the Federal government is merely 
matching state furnished funds, this 
actually represents a total of about $13,- 
860,000 in airport lighting. This entire 
allotment is expected to be made during 
calendar 1949. 

For the past decade traffic into the 
nation’s leading airports has grown by 
leaps and bounds. At first this increase 
was almost entirely in operations under 
visual flight rules in good weather. In 
more recent times a large segment of 
the increase is represented in operations 
under instrument weather conditions 
with very low minimums. 

Visual and electronic aids have made 
this possible. The glide path and local- 
izer of the ILS, and in the past few 
months, GCA, have enabled the airlines 
to operate safely in weather as low as 
200 feet ceiling and %-mile visibility. 
Landing frequencies have been increased 
sharply by implementation with high 
intensity runway lights and new ap- 
proach procedures. But what happens 
once the airplanes are on the ground? 


Trouble for Pilots. With few notable 
exceptions, the pilot is on his own once 
the airplane’s wheels strike the run- 
way. In general, runway lights presently 
installed are wholly inadequate. Even 
more acute in bad weather operations 
is that, speeding along the runway, the 
pilot is unable to locate exits to the 
taxi strips. While the control tower 
anxiously calls to insure a clear run- 
way for the next aircraft, the pilot at- 
tempts to locate and interpret the 
meager markings. 

This situation is a _ critical one. 
Through the working of the Federal 
Aid Airport Program, CAA is cooperat- 
ing with the state and local governments 
in correcting this glaring deficiency. 
Three hundred and twenty-eight spe- 
cific requests for improving existing 
lighting or installing new lighting have 
been approved. 

Since lighting represents one of the 
last projects in airport construction, very 
few installations are as yet complete. 
The balance of those already approved 
are scheduled for completion during 
1949 

Those lighting allocations for which 
specific lights have been chosen and 
installations initiated represent a total 
of $7,720,000 of combined funds. Thus 
the remaining expenditure on airport 
lighting in ’49 will be double that of °48. 

These sums do not include funds for 
high intensity approach lighting, since 
this is a separate project supported 
so' ly by the Federal government. Air- 
pot boundary lights are gradually dis- 
ap) earing from the scene. 
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$13.8 Millions to be Spent 
in 49 





ata 


. This is a Revere L-820 
Bright Spot—,., intensity runway 
light installed at Washington National 
Airport. The light provides 35,000 
candlepower and is uni-directional. Cir- 
cuitry enables the control tower to light 
either directional beam or the vertical 
reference light. The flag is used to 
identify light positions in event of snow, 
to facilitate shoveling out and prevent 

damage by the plows. 


This leaves the great bulk of the 
lighting installations for calendar 1949 
a matter of runway and taxistrip light- 
ing. 

CAA Standards. Working with light- 
ing manufacturers and the aviation in- 
dustry as a whole, CAA has drawn up 
specifications for each of lights meeting 
existing and projected needs. Runway 
lighting has been generally divided into 
high intensity lighting, costing about 
$10 per foot of runway for instrument 
ianding runways and limited other in- 


stallations, and medium intensity run- 
way lighting and taxistrip lighting at 
about $5 per running foot. 

Of primary interest to the airlines as 


high intensity runway lights are the 
units described in CAA specifications 
818, 819 and 820. Specification 819 is the 
basic design and calls for a bi-directional 
light unit (lights about 180 degrees 
apart) having 20,000 candlepower. 

In all instances, the present lights 
manufactured to the specifications ex- 
ceed the minimum candlepower estab- 
lished by the specification. 


In addition to high intensity lights 
pointing along the runway, these units 
feature side and vertical light to provide 
360 degree reference to the pilot circling 
the area for alignment for landing. It is 
particularly valuable on a missed ap- 
proach when the pilot must go around 
again. 

With runway lights of this power, it 
has been found advisable to be able to 
control lamp intensity to suit existing 
weather conditions. In all of these in- 
stallations, this is accomplished by a 
simple switching mechanism located in 
the control tower and providing five 
stages of light intensity. 


Damage Minimized. To minimize 
damage to the light or to an aircraft in 
event of accidental contact with the run- 
way lights, each of the specifications in- 
corporates a provision that the column 
supporting the light will break on slight 
impact loads, although they are capable 
of withstanding high wind loads. The 
electrical system is arranged with a plug 
type connection that comes loose when 
the column is broken and simplifies 
reinstallation of the lamp. 

Meeting the general requirements of 
L-819 units, but providing additional 
features, are the L-818 and L-820 units. 
The L-818 is made by only one manu- 
facturer at present, Line Material Co. It 
is a bi-directional light so designed that 
the light beams may be moved to or 
away from the runway center line by 
simple control tower operation. 

This feature has proved of consider- 





Runway Lights— 


L-819, Line Material Co. (Bartow) 


L-818, Revere 


Recent advancements in the design of airport lighting, com- 
bined with the financial aid supplied by the federal and local 
governments, will insure the installation of improved aids such as those shown above. 
From left to right, they are the American Gas Accumulator Co.'s L-819, Westinghouse 


L-820, and Westinghouse L-820. 


Although not shown, Crouse-Hinds, Revere, and Line Material also make the L-819 


units, and AGA makes the L-820. 





All of these types are suitable for instrument run- 
way applications. 
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Runway and Taxi Strips— 


shown here look very much alike. 


With one exception, the medium intensity lights 


The exception 


is the Emarco (L-825) gaseous tube lamp used for taxi-way marking and shown in the 


front row, center. 
use as runway and/or taxi strip lights. 


the blue, rather than clear, lens used and the lens configuration. 
row, left to right are the Crouse-Hinds, Emarco Corp., and AGA units. 


Balance of the Units meet CAA specifications L-802 and L-822 for 
The only difference in this type of lighting is 


Shown in the front 
In the rear 


row, the AGA, Westinghouse, Line Material Co., Pacific Signal Co., and Crouse 
Hinds units. 





able value in actual service. When the 
visibility is very low the lights are 
“toed-in” to concentrate the light and as 
visibility improves the lights are “toed- 
out,” preventing light glare from blind- 
ing the pilot. Correlation of beam 
positioning with visibility conditions is 
insured by the coding of the switch con- 
trol in stages of visibility. The L-818 
provides 100,000 candlepower. 

The L-820 units are uni-directional 
end provide 35,000 candlepower. They 
feature multiple circuits which make it 
possible to light any one of the three 
lamps in the unit individually. By light- 
ing the lamp facing the approach end of 
the runway in use, considerable halo 
and background lighting is said to be 
prevented. This also minimizes the cost 
of operating the lights. During clear 
weather operations only the top light of 
medium intensity is used to mark the 
runway. 


Medium Intensity. While high in- 
tensity lighting is very necessary on 
instrument runways, and desirable for 
general use, the relatively low cost me- 
dium intensity runway and taxi marker 
lights of CAA specifications L-802 and 
L-822 will serve in many applications 
(see cut). The medium intensity lights 
have a cone type appearance with a ver- 
tically mounted lamp on top of a column 
which may be as high as 30 inches. The 
design of the lamp lens varies with the 
taxi-strip and runway lighting, as does 
the coloring. Blue light is used in taxi- 
strip lighting, white light for runways. 

Columns supporting these lights fea- 
ture the same shear arrangement as in 
the high intensity lights. CAA has cir- 
culated specifications for plans to pro- 
vide standardization in spacing of lights 
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along runway and taxi-strip stretches 
and at turn off points. It is generally felt 
that the distinctive feature of the Emarco 
gaseous tube marker will provide un- 
usually clear turn off indications. The 
V-shaped design of the tubes point the 
way very effectively. Since all other 
medium lighting meets a standard speci- 
fication, the final choice becomes a mat- 
ter of individual application and costs. 

CAA is presently investigating the use 
of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co.’s scotch light signs which have met 
with outstanding success at Boston’s 
Logan International Airport. There, the 
special tape is used in marking runway 
centerlines and for prominent signs along 
the runway indicating turn off points to 
various taxi-strips and to the terminal. 
Pilots feel that this system is a most 
valuable aid and are interested in in- 
stallations at additional airports. 

During calendar 1949 the lighting of 
runways and taxi-strips will undergo 
major improvement and this will not be 
a passing program. Indications are that 
Congress will approve lighting appro- 
priation requests which will provide for 
another 150 airport lighting projects in 
fiscal 1950. 


Babb Appointed for Scandia 


The Babb Co., Inc., has been named 
sales representative in North and Cen- 
tral America for the new twin-engined 
Scandia transport airplane manufactured 
by the Saab Aircraft Co., of Linkoping, 
Sweden. 

The appointment was in line with 
Saab’s decision to model its sales pro- 
gram after the one developed in the 
motor car industry, the theory being 
that the best way to sell a new air- 





Aviation Calendar 


Mar. 17-18—Short course in aerial) 
spraying and dusting, Montana State 
College, Bozeman. 

Mar. 18—IAS fourth annual Flight 
Propulsion meeting, Hotel Carter 
Cleveland, O. 

Mar. 22-24—ATA Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference, Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City. 

Apr. 3-4—Air Reserve Assn. quar- 
terly meeting, 1424 K St., N.W. Wash- 


Apr. 11-13—SAE National Aero- 
nautic Transport meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. 

Apr. 25-27—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual meeting, 
Hotel Biltmore, Oklahoma City 
(Changed from Apr. 3-6). 

Apr. 28-29—IAS Personal Aircraft 
meeting, Hotel Allis, Wichita, Kan 

May 2-4—Airport Operators Council 
annual meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver. 

May 9-11—Airline Finance and Ac- 
counting Conference, ATA, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May 12-13—Instrument Society of 
America spring meeting, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

May 17—National Safety Council, 
Air Transport Section meeting, UAL 
offices, San Francisco. 

May 24-26—AIA Board of Governors 
annual conference, Williamsburg, Va 

May 24-27—Joint IAS-Royal Aero- 
nautical Society Conference, New 
York City. 

June 1-4—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion convention, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 

June 3-12—Michigan Aviation Week 
auspices Aeronautical Commission. 

June 4-5—Fourth Annual Air Fair 


& Industrial Exposition, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 
June 20-21—Aviation Distributors 


and Manufacturers Association offi- 
cers, directors, Broadmoor Hotel, Col- 
orado Springs. 

June 23-25—California Association 
of Airport Executives convention, San 
Francisco. 

June 26-28—National Aeronautic As- 
sociation annual convention, Akron 
Ohio. 

July 19-21—NASAO Board of Direc- 
tors, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
Mich. 

July 20-21—IAS annual summer 
meeting, IAS Bldg., Los Angeles. 


International 


Mar. 22—ICAO African-Indian 
Ocean meeting, London. 

Apr. 19—ICAO NOTAM Meeting. 
Montreal. 

Apr. —IATA Legal 
meeting, Montreal 

May 2—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, Montreal. 

May 17—IATA Technical 
ence, Switzerland. 

May 30—IATA Technical Committe: 
meeting, Switzerland. 

June 1—ICAO Subcommittee meet- 
ing on Revision of Warsaw Conven- 
tion, Montreal. 

dune 1—ICAO Subcommittee meet- 
ing on Revision of Rome Convention 
and Brussels Protocol, Montreal. 

June 1—ICAO Subcommittee meet- 
ing on Definitions, Montreal. 

June 7—ICAO Legal Committee 
meeting, Montreal. 
June 7—ICAO 
meeting, Montreal. 


Committee 


Confer- 


Third Assembly 








plane is to help a carrier dispose of its 
old aircraft, and this it thought Babb 
well equipped to do. The Scandia is in 
the Douglas DC-3 category but has in- 
creased power and a little more seating 
capacity (24 to 32). 
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Morale Up, Sights High: 





Capital Airlines Shoots For 
$20 Million Sales Goal 


By Eric BrRaMLey 


Eighteen months ago, morale was al- 
most an unknown word at Capital Air- 
lines. 

Yet today, as Al Williams, manager 
of Gulf Oil Corp.’s aviation sales, put 
it, in almost disbelief: “This outfit has 
caught on fire.” Al told 225 Capital 
officials, district sales managers and dis- 
trict operations managers, assembled at 
the company’s first management and 
sales conference, that he found it hard 
to believe that there could be such a 
complete change in a company in less 
than two years. 

There is no doubt that the outfit is 
fired up. Capital’s personnel have set 
themselves a goal of bringing in $20,- 
000,000 in non-mail revenue this year, 
morale is at an all-time high, and a 
three-day management and sales confer- 
ence has just been concluded at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., the likes of which this 
writer has seldom seen. 

The conference was complete with 
talks and skits. The operations depart- 
ment explained to the group, in short 
and easy-to-understand talks, what it 
has been doing and what it intends to 
do. Traffic and sales people did the 
same thing. The charts and displays 
prepared by the different departments 
(many prepared by the boys on their 
own time) were excellent. 


Operations Policy. Operations, 
headed by Jim Franklin, v.p.-operations, 
explained how it’s attempting to get 
completely away from a “maybe-we- 
will-maybe-we-won’t” type of flying. 
Capital now tells its passengers at least 
two hours before flight time that the 
trip will either operate or cancel. This 
is to get away from asking passengers 
to come to the airport, stand by, etc. 

It’s true that the forecasters still call 
them wrong occasionally and a trip can- 
cels after the passengers are at the field, 
or it’s discovered that a trip could have 
operated after it was canceled. But Ted 
Hardesty, operations manager, told the 
siles group that the heat is on to im- 
ove this further. Last January, he 
yinted out, revenues were $125,000 
ead of January, 1948, and he attributed 
e improvement to the fact that pas- 
ngers have known that a trip was 
her going to fly or cancel and have 
t, because of indecision, turned to sur- 
ce transport, only to have Capital fly— 
it empty. 

Operations’ motto is to “keep ’em fly- 
g—with passengers,” Hardesty said. 

Operations thoroughly lampooned its 
vn flight dispatch section with a skit 
siowing the dispatchers using the flip 
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of a coin and a crystal ball to decide 
whether a trip would fly. It ended up 
in a howl when they broke their backs 
to get get a trip out of Washington with 
some celebrities aboard, only to dis- 
cover, when the flight was 10 minutes 
from Pittsburgh, that the trip had been 
wiped out the day before in a schedule 
change. : 

Other operations personnel explained 
how engine overhaul costs were now the 
lowest in the industry; how they figured 
they had saved over $300,000 last year 
by refueling at low-cost stations; how 
the modified DC-3 with the stair-door 
would allow the company to eliminate 
over 100 passenger ramps, cargo ramps 
and cargo conveyors; how ground equip- 
ment was going to be improved to ex- 
pedite handling of air freight. 

A humorous and well-received talk 
was given by Capital Capt. H. C. Ross, 
chairman of the local ALPA council. 





"Man of the Year 


Harold M. Ingalls, supervisor of Capital 
Airlines’ powerplant overhaul shop, has been 
cited as the “Man of the Year for 1948". 
In making the citation, J. H. Carmichael, 
president of Capital, stated that by his con- 





duct and accomplishment Ingalls materially 
improved the position of Capital Airlines 
over and above that normally expected of 
@ supervisor. 

Improvements in technique, morale and 
product are claimed for Ingalls who is con- 
sidered responsible for reducing cost per 
engine hour flown from $3.15 in 1947 to 
$2.32 in 1948. During this same period 
engine failures dropped from 53.7% to 
26.1% and hours flown by each engine in- 
creased from 702 to 87! hours. 

The citation and $500 award were made 
during the annual Traffic and Sales confer- 
ence at Virginia Beach on Mar. 2. 








Operations promised the traffic de- 
partment more on-time operations in 
1949, prompt action on mishandlings, 
expedited handling of company material 
and mail, neater uniforms, and a pro- 
gram of leadership that will result in 
employes turning to the company for 


solution of their everyday problems 
rather than to the unions. 

Just one example of how the company 
has economized was seen in the fact 
that in December, 1946, when 36 stations 
were in operation, station expense was 
$445,918. In the same month of 1948, 
the cost of running 46 stations was 
$445,669. Ten more stations, $249 less 
expense. 


Raising $20 Million. Jim Austin, 
v.p.-traffic and one of the industry’s 
hardest-working salesmen, and his staff 
put on a show that lasted two days. 
The $20,000,000 non-mail revenue, Austin 
pointed out, is going to be produced 
by a traffic department that has only 
536 employes, compared with 1,367 less 
than two years ago (non-mail revenue 
in 1947 was $16,159,000; in 1948, $18,- 
338,000) . 

From the traffic and sales presentation 
came certain definite goals for 1949. 
V. K. Stephens, talking on agency and 
convention sales, said Capital should be 
able to get $712,820 from conventions 
this year. In 1948, Capital worked 1,342 
conventions, made 40,440 contacts, sold 
22,803 passengers, bringing in $356,410 
revenue. From agents, the company is 
looking for $1,632,500 in business. 

It also turns out that Capital is looking 
for a new deal in interline business. The 
deal boils down to this: if we give 
another airline business, we expect some 
business in return; we'll play ball with 
those companies that pay ball with us. 

In 1946, for every dollar’s worth of 
business Capital gave to other airlines, 
it got back 64c; in 1947, 70c, and in 1948, 
75c. In other words, on $929,000 worth 
of business, the company got back noth- 
ing. As Gil Paul, talking on interline 
sales, put it, Capital is interested “in 
equal exchange of dollars, not passen- 
gers.” And in 1949, it wants $3,503,287, 
or 20.1% of projected passenger revenue, 
from interline business. 

The sights are high for "49 in the 
charter field, which is handled by Bill 
Urquhart. The company is aiming for 
$1,000,000 in charter business, and has 
taken an unprecedented step in offering 
its employes a 2% commission on all 
such business they sell. “Remember,” 
said Urquhart, “ ‘LSMFT means ‘let’s 
sell more football teams.’ ” 

If the sights are high on charter, 
they’re even higher on air freight, which, 
through Guy Springer, was particularly 
stressed at the meeting. 

Working from the slogan “Your 
Future’s in Freight,” Capital, which 
surprisingly enough is behind only 
American and United in poundage, plans 
to turn on plenty of heat in °49. The 
goal is $2,000,000. 

Although this business was up in 1948, 
some of the boys were slapped on the 
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Meritorious Servic Pictured above, with President J. H. 
Carmichael, are Capital Airlines’ per- 


sonnel who were cited at the company's recent management-sales 


conference for meritorious service during 1948. Left to right: 
Frederick Moss, superintendent of buildings and ground facilities, 
cited for combining “economy and ingenuity in design and pro- 
duction of attractive ticket offices,’ at low cost; Florian F. Kubiak, 


sales manager, for reducing station operating cost and being 
one of the originators of the air coach idea; Ernest Alvord, Youngs- 
town district operations manager, who, with William Hamill, sales 
manager, was cited for making the Youngstown station “a model 
of strength"; Carmichael; William D. Smith, Richmond operations 
manager, for developing Richmond into “one of Capital's out- 
standing stations"; Hamill; and Joe Montgomery, art director, for 


senior freight agent, Milwaukee, for an “outstanding job" of selling 
airfreight in his city; William J. Murphy, 


wrist for not producing. It was pointed 
out, for example, that in October, 1947, 
one large station had 539 consignees, 
while a year later the number was only 
213, and that at this rate it wouldn’t 
have any in a few months. Other sta- 
tions were similarly prodded. 

Springer finished his presentation with 
a show featuring a model in various 
stages of dress and undress, illustrating 
garments carried via Capital airfreight. 
Needless to say, it went over big. 

Particular stress was placed on the 
eye-opening savings that have resulted 
from Fred Klein’s simplified reserva- 
tions system, which has in many cases 
made it possible to consolidate reser- 
vations in the same offices with ticket 
counters. 

Maury DeGroff, assistant manager of 
reservations and ticketing sales, pointed 
out that in September, 1946, New York 
office expense was $24,600 monthly, and 
that two years later this had been 
chopped almost two-thirds to $8,600. 
Detroit in the same period dropped from 
$38,700 to $18,100. 


Good Revolution. “What this in- 
dustry has needed for 15 years is a 
good revolution,” Nels Fry, who is Jim 
Austin’s assistant, told the group. The 
revolution came last Nov. 4 when Capital 
started New York-Chicago air coach 
service, he said. He let figures speak 
for themselves. 

Capital’s profit on the aircoach to 
Feb. 15 was $67,566, after full allocated 
expenses, including all advertising, and 
figuring mail revenue at a service rate 
of 60c per ton-mile. Load factor has 
been 73%. A total of 12,367 persons 
used the service. In December, 3,728 
flew aircoach New York-Chicago both 
ways, compared with 58 on all other 
Capital flights. 


New York district 


To say that visitors at the Capital 
conference were impressed is to put it 
rather mildly. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board missed the ball by not having 
any members present. However, among 
those attending were Ross Newman, 
CAB Member Josh Lee’s assistant; Al 
Grissard, Oswald Ryan’s assistant, Ex- 
aminer Herb Bryan, and others. The 
safety bureau was well represented. 
They got a liberal education. The CAA 
was conspicuous by its absence, except 
for the brief appearance of Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Fred Lee. 


Credit for Carmichael. So far this 
description of the conference has made 
no mention of the man who, more than 
any other, has been responsible for 
transforming the company from a col- 
lection of guys who were wondering 
where they’d be working tomorrow into 
a hard-hitting team. He’s J. H. “Slim” 
Carmichael, who took over as president 
on Oct. 1, 1947. 

The reason for not mentioning him 
so far is that, in a way, he played a 
minor part in the conference, which 
was the way he wanted it. Each depart- 
ment was given a free hand in pre- 
senting its show, and in many cases the 
president had no more idea of what 
was coming than did this writer. 

It was late on the last day before he 
appeared on the program for any length 
of time, but when he did, he had his 
say. “Everyone is to work on the same 
basis that I work: either produce or 
get out,” he said. “Don’t make mistakes. 
However, if you do, and you can justify 
your action, or believed it was in the 
company’s best interest, your manage- 
ment will back you. Make your own 
decisions at your stations. Don’t waste 
time waiting for word from Washing- 
ton.” 


his part in the direct mail advertising program, and for reducing 
advertising costs. 


Each received a $100 saving bond. 


He gave everyone an insight into de- 
cisions which management has made and 
expects to make. And he stayed until 
after 10 p.m. answering any and all 
questions. 

Capital named Harold Ingalls as its 
Man of the Year for 1948, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Management 
personnel were not eligible. But the 
boys in the ranks had another idea. 
They got together unofficially and named 
“Slim” as Management’s Man of the 
Year. The scroll, presented by Casey 
Britt, Washington dsm, was signed by 
every dsm and district operations man- 
ager on the system. 

In 1947, Capital was a no-morale out- 
fit. Today it’s exuding confidence and 
spirit. It’s an airline to watch this year. 


REGULATION 
Finish for Many Non-Skeds? 


The proposed revision to CAR Parts 
42 (irregular air carrier rules) and 45 
(commercial operator certification and 
rules) may well spell the end of a 
number of non-scheduled air carrie! 
operations. CAB has established Mar. 18 
as the last day on which industry com- 
ments on the newly issued release will 
be received. The current release is the 
result of the proposed parts issued dur- 
ing the summer of 1948 which aroused 
considerable debate. 

According to the CAB, there are mo! 
than 2,600 non-scheduled operators an 
about 400 multi-engine aircraft similat 
to those used by scheduled carriers ar 
used by this group. The new rul 
changes provide for classification of air 
craft as “small” if they are of less thar 
12,500 pounds gross take off weight ©! 
as “large” if they are heavier tha! 
12,500 pounds. 
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The new parts prohibit use of air- 
craft heavier than 12,500 pounds take 
off weight in air commerce unless the 
operator has been issued a commercial 
operator certificate. This certificate will 
only be awarded to those who own or 
have “the exclusive use of at least one 
standard (NC) certificated aircraft, and 
no operator will be permitted to use 
a large aircraft for any type of service 
unless such aircraft has been specifically 
inspected by the Administrator and 
found to be safe for the service to be 
offered. 

“This will enable the Administrator to 
re-examine all large aircraft to de- 
termine whether or not they are equip- 
ped and maintained in accordance with 
required standards.” In this light, the 
new Part 42 establishes equivalent 
operational standards to those employed 
by scheduled operators wherever the 
inherent differences in operations per- 
mit. Many people in the industry feel 
that a large number of the non-sched- 
uled operators will not be able to meet 
these standards. 

Operators now carrying on this type 
of transportation will have to apply 
for a new certificate prior to June 1, 
1949, and may then continue without 
a certificate until Oct. 1, 1949, to allow 
the Administrator opportunity to in- 
spect and issue such certificates. 

Another important provision of the 
new Part 42 is that limiting night flight 
operations, other than under visual flight 
rules, to multi-engine aircraft. 

Flight time limitations and oxygen 
requirements have not been altered in 
the new Part 42 pending studies now 
being made in both of these fields. 


FINANCIAL 
48 Profit for C&S 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines has 
reported a net profit of $639,477 for 
1948 after a $210,000 provision for taxes, 
compared with a net loss of $276,000 
for 1947 after allocation of retroactive 
mail pay. A retroactive mail pay award 
totaling more than $1,000,000 for 1946 
and 1947 was given to C&S last July. 

Operating revenues of the company’s 
combined domestic and international 
routes for 1948 totaled $10,452,852 as 
compared with revenues of $8,565,166 in 
19:7, while operating expenses for 1948 
totaled $9,563,514, as against $8,808,914 
fo: 1947. 

iternational operating revenues rose 
from $900,000 in 1947 to over $2,000,000 
las year, and the international division 
sh.wed a 1948 profit of more than $250,- 
00. as compared with a 1947 loss of 
$4" 000. 

iomestic revenues increased from 
$750,000 in 1947 to almost $8.5 million 
las year, giving a domestic operating 
fit after taxes of almost $635,000. 


o 
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ational Airlines estimates its 1948 net 
los; at $1,876,238, as against a 1947 loss 
of $865,302. Net loss for the last six 
Months of the year was set at $826,774 
on gross operating revenues of $4,736,- 
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392, as compared to a loss of $896,577 
on a gross of $4,467,753 for the last six 
months of 1947. 


Southwest Airways reports a net profit 
before taxes of $64,161 on its 1948 opera- 
tions, as compared with earnings of 
$5,480 for 1947. 


Pioneer Air Lines reported a net profit 
of $119,532 on its 1948 operations, giving 
it an overall profit of $8,900 for 41 
months of operation. Loses of $17,380 
for 1945 and $183,071 for 1946 were in- 
curred, while a profit of $89,891 was 
earned in 1947. 


Challenger Airlines has obtained an 
unsecured loan of $100,000 from seven 
banks in Wyoming and Colorado, with 
participation ranging between $5,000 and 
$30,000. In its final stages the loan was 
oversubscribed. 


Trans World Airline filed a r»port in 
connection with its new stock issue in- 
forming the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that it had a net loss of 
$2,956,689 in the first 11 months of 1948, 
as compared with a loss of $8,079,761 
for the previous 12 months. Operating 
revenues for the 1948 period totaled $89,- 
461,162, as against $78,521,311 for 1947. 


United Air Lines holders of 4%% 
cumulative preferred stock were paid a 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on Mar. 1, the dividend being paid from 
capital surplus. 


Kaman Aircraft Corp. expects to be in 
the market for about $1,000,000 of ad- 
ditional financing by late summer to 
enable it to expand its helicopter pro- 
duction program. Current Kaman 
schedules call for 20 helicopters in 1949 
and about 50 in 1950, but the company 
would like to build 100 models in 1950 
so as to scale down the unit price. The 
1949 models will sell for $25,000 each, and 
Kaman believes it could sell 500 heli- 
copters a year if it could get the price 
down to about $12,500. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. stockholders this 
month (Mar. 21) will receive an extra 
dividend of $2.75 per share on top of 


the quarterly dividend of $1.25. Douglas 
Officials said the “bonus” dividend was 
voted because company earnings for the 
fiscal year ended last Nov. 1 turned out 
to be materially larger than had been 
anticipated at the start of the year. 


Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., local air serv- 
ice operators based at Colorado Springs, 
Col., has been granted a new RFC loan 
of $50,000 to be used as working capital. 
Loans of $85,000 in 1946 and $250,000 in 
i947 were made to the company by RFC. 

Malcolm P. Ferguson, president of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., took cognizance 
of the current buyer’s market in his re- 
port to the company’s annual stock- 
holders meeting. He said sales and 
earnings in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the three-months period 
ended last Dec. 31, were higher than in 
the comparable 1947 period, but that 
“current trends in business activity will 
unquestionably challenge continued earn- 
ing power.” 

Ferguson reported that Bendix’s con- 
solidated net income for the quarter was 
$3,102,625, equivalent to $1.47 per share, 
compared with $2,224,306 or $1.05 for the 
corresponding quarter of the 1948 fiscal 
year. Consolidated gross sales and other 
operating income for the quarter 
amounted to $49,586,998, compared to 
$38,991,753 for the same period the year 
before. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. improved its 
debt position and increased its backlog 
of production orders during 1948. Com- 
pany’s backlog at the beginning of the 
year was $124,820,000, and at year’s end 
stood at $195,900,000, of which approxi- 
mately $181,400,000 was for military 
planes and $14,500,000 for commercial 
aircraft. 

Deliveries during the year consisted 
of $93.1 million worth of military planes 
and $32.4 of commercial planes. During 
the year, Lockheed liquidated $27 in 
notes payable to banks and had cash on 
hand Dec. 31 exceeding $10,000,000. 
Audited figures for the full year will not 
be ready for some time, but there’s no 
doubt the company returned to a profit- 
able basis in 1948. 





Nine Out of Ten— 


tendent, is shown making weekly changes in the slogan. 





In July of 1947 Pan American Airways started posting safety 
slogans around its Miami base, with a promise of one dollar to 
those who remembered the slogan when questioned. R. E. Pierson, PAA safety superin- 


At the start only one out of 


three could answer the question, but now nine out of ten collect the money. 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








Political Refueling? 


The flight of the Boeing B-50 “Lucky 
Lady II” around the world by means 
of refueling recently is certainly a note- 
worthy achievement and we would be 
the last to attempt to detract from it. 

But we can’t help wondering if per- 
haps the press and public did not go a 
trifle overboard on its significance. 

The opinion of practically everyone 
we talked to was that we had finally 
unearthed the “secret weapon.” Even 
W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the 
Air Force, climbed on the bandwagon. 
“If necessary,” Mr. S. said when the 
B-50 landed at Fort Worth, “the shadow 
of American air power can be cast over 
any part of the world.” 

It was this statement that caused us 
to whip out our computer and Atlas to 
see if it were true. We have come to 
the conclusion that it is not. 

One significant item escaped attention 
in the reports on the Lucky Lady II, 
possibly because of the “security” black- 
out placed on the mission, which wasn’t 
a security blackout at all but an at- 
tempt to keep the mission quiet until 
completed, lest something should go 
wrong and give the Navy an opportunity 
to kick air-to-air refueling down the 
Air Force’s throat and strengthen the 
case for the aircraft carrier. 

The item to which we refer is that 
the refueling of the B-50 by the B-29 
tanker is done at an altitude of 10,000 
feet, due to the fact that air pressure 
at higher altitudes snarls up the pump- 
ing system. The fuel transfer has, in 
test flights, been accomplished at alti- 
tudes up to 20,000 feet, but the Air 
Force has decided that 10,000 feet is the 
most practicable altitude. 


Extremely Vulnerable. Now that is 
an extremely important fact. Why? 
Because it means that the refueling 
must be accomplished in friendly terri- 
tory and territory that is out of the 
range of enemy fighters, We can think 
of nothing more vulnerable to flak and 
fighter attack than a bomber and a 
tanker joined by a fuel transfer hose 
at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 

The cruising radius of a B-50 is 
about 2,300 miles. Therefore, we come 
to this conclusion; that the effective 
round-trip rangé of a refueled B-50 is 
not 23,452 miles, which seems to be the 
general impression today, but 4,600’ miles. 
provided it is refueled again at the 
same point on return. If it is not, the 
combat radius is even further cut down. 
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But, giving the B-50 the benefit of 
the doubt, let’s assume it can go 2,300 
miles from the refueling point with a 
bomb load and return to that point. 

Being strictly realistic, let’s see what 
would happen if we went to war tomor- 
row. Since we don’t have to be diplo- 
matic about it, our only visible enemy 
is Soviet Russia. If we went to war 
tomorrow, we firmly believe that 
Russia’s far superior ground armies 
would sweep over all of Europe, with 
the possible exception of the British 


be within range; but others, equal), 
important, such as Novosibirsk and 
Tomsk, in the east, north of Mongolia 
the aircraft manufacturing plants 
Tashkent in the Turkestan area, and the 
industrial centers east of the Ural 
Mountains, would be well beyond the 
2,300-mile arc. 

Further, it must be remembered (and 
even top Air Force brass will admit it 
that the refueling technique does not 
lend itself to mass bombing. There are 
30 planes in a B-50 group. Imagine, if 
you can, 30 B-50’s in even a loose for- 
mation, with 30 B-29 tankers above 
them jockeying for position. 


Not Belittling. We are not trying to 
intimate that air-to-air refueling is just 
good newspaper copy and nothing more. 
Far from it. It permits bombers to take 
off with a light load of gas and a far 
heavier bomb load than normally, and 
it does have the advantage of extending 
the radius of the bombers possibly sev- 
eral hundred miles. We hope it can be 
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shown being refueled in flight by a B-29 tanker. 
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THE “LUCKY LADY Il," the Boeing B-50 which flew around the world non-stop, is 


This shot was taken during a train- 


ing mission before the actual 94-hr., 23,452-mile globe-girdling trip. 


Isles, in a short period of time; they 
would move south into Turkey, Iran 
and Saudi Arabia, possibly with opposi- 
tion, but not enough to stem the tide; 
they would easily take over China, 
where the Communist armies already 
have things pretty well bottled up; 
and they should certainly have little 
trouble taking defenseless Afghanistan 
and India. 

Assuming the akove, which is not at 
all far-fetched in view of the world 
situation today, get out your Atlas and 
draw a circle around this Russian oc- 
cupied territory; extend your circle, say, 
another 150 miles to allow for fighter 
defense. The perimeter of this outer 
circle, then, is the last point at which 
refueling is practicable; so any point 
more than. 2300 miles inside the circle 
is safe from B-50 attack. 

Our little geography exercise points 
up these facts: that targets like the 
great industrial areas of Moscow, 
Kuibyshev and the Volga Valley would 
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developed further, but we would like to 
temper the enthusiasm that the flight 
of the Lucky Lady II has engendered, 
lest it lead to overconfidence. 

And, too, we cannot help but feel that 
the spectacular flight was aimed less 
at striking terror in the Kremlin than 
it was at striking terror in the hearts 
of the champions of the aircraft carrier 
and convincing a Congress which will 
vote on Air Force appropriations this 
month that a dollar invested in the 
\ Air Force is one which will bear fruit. 


10,000 Feel? — 


In an effort to get a real line on the 
abilities of the controversial Convair 
B-36, we paid a visit to the Pentagon 
last week and talked to a couple of au- 
thorities on the subject, who must re- 
main nameless, and picked up a few 
facts not heretofore released. 

We have been as skeptical as the next 
man on the abilities of the B-36 to de- 





yiend itself, on the basis of the informa- 
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tion we had. We had assumed that the 
plane would have to fly a large portion 
of its long-range missions at altitudes 
ranging from 25,000 to 35,000 feet, with 
possibly a few minutes over the target 
at 40,000 feet. In view of our first hand 
knowledge of the plane’s speed capabil- 
ities, we thought (and still think) it 
would be a sitting duck at those alti- 
tudes. 

The big thing that the nameless offi- 
cials let drop was the fact that the B-36 
has twice flown missions at which it 
maintained an altitude of 40,000 feet for 
12 hours. Further, they said, they hope 
that new supercharging developments, 
plus the addition of jet engine “pods” 
to the B-36, will permit the big bombers 
to stay at that altitude and higher for 
the duration of a mission. 

This is significant for two reasons: it 
permits a greater true air speed for the 
B-36, and existing fighter aircraft can- 
not perform very well at this altitude. 


‘True’ vs. ‘Indicated’ Speed. We don’t 
want to get into a long discussion of 
true air speed. Briefly, true air speed 
is the speed at which the plane is mov- 
ing through an air mass. It can be 
as much as 200 mph more than indi- 
cated air speed at extreme altitudes, 
and the gap between the speed a plane 
is indicating on the dash panel and its 
actual speed widens with altitude. 

At any rate, in one specific test at 
Eglin AFB, Fla., in which a Lockheed 
F-80C tried to shoot down a B-36 at 
40,000 feet, the B-36 had an indicated air 
speed of 195 mph, which gave it a true 
air speed of 365 mph; the F-80C could 
indicate only 240 mph, since the jet’s 
efficiency starts falling off above 30,000 
feet, and true air speed was about 460. 

Thus the fighter had only a 95 mph 
speed advantage, which is a lot less 
than World War II fighters had over 
comparable bombers. 


Interception Problems. The speed ad- 
vantage is only one of the problems 
connected with high altitude  inter- 
ception. Here is the rest of the story. 

First, the intercepting fighter cannot 
spot its target visually; it must be 
guided to the scene by radar. In actual 
tests, it has taken the fastest fighters in 
service 26 minutes to climb to 40,000 ft. 
locate its target by radar and position 
itself for a pass. -Sinte the original 
radar pick-up of the bomber is made 
about 200 miles from the target (that’s 
the current range of defense radar), the 
fighters have time for only one pass at 
the bomber before it reaches the strike 
line. Never, in more than 300 intercep- 
tons at Eglin, were the fighters able to 
make a second pass. 

Next, the question of attack. A head- 
on attack is impossible, our informers 

tate, since the rate of closure between 
the two planes requires visual sighting 
of the bomber outside of human sight 
mits. A beam, or side, attack usually 
ends up as a rear pass, due to the com- 
paratively small speed advantage the 
fighter has. Therefore the only pass 
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. Production Spotlight 


Revised Engine Orders: The Air Force has revised its engine 
procurement plans for the current fiscal year due to a number of changes 
in the plane procurement schedule. Orders to Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
for 686 light engines, including 357 R-1300 Cyclone 7’s and 229 R-1820 
Cyclone 9’s, have been pared to 471 engines, the new total consisting of 
346 R-1300’s and 125 R-1820’s. The 800 hp R-1300 is used in North 
American’s T-28 trainer, 266 of which are on order. The 1425-hp R-1820 
is used to power the Grumman SA-16A Albatross, an amphibian, 32 
of which have been ordered. 

Largest increase over previously announced plans was in the Allison 
J-35 jet engine. Original plans called for an order of 1,125 engines—the 
revised schedule calls for 1,261. Allison’s J-33 contract was also in- 
creased from 2,070 engines to 2,145. An additional 26 Pratt and Whitney 
R-4360 Wasp Majors are included in the new program, bringing the 
total to 1,705. Where the previous plans listed only “a substantial 
number” of General Electric J-47 jets, the Air Force now admits it will 
buy “over 2,000.” 


‘Shadow’ Plant: General Electric’s new plant at Lockland, O., 
(near Cincinnati) was formally opened on Feb. 28. The plant is the 
first of a number of “shadow” plants, designed to provide a nucleus 
for emergency expansion. The plant will not produce engines, merely 
assemble them from parts supplied by sub-contractors. An assembly 
line for turning out GE’s 5000-lb. thrust J-47 jet engine has been set 
up, and the first two Lockland-assembled engines turned over to the 
Air Force. More than 120 subcontractors supply the components, the 
largest being Wright Aeronautical Corp., Ryan Aeronautical Corp., 
Solar Aircraft Co., Ranger Aircraft Engines, Thompson Products, and 
Heintz Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Variable Sweep-Wing: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is working on a 
fighter design which incorporates a variable-sweep wing, i.e., one with 
which the angle of sweepback can be adjusted in flight, permitting the 
best angle for a particular flight condition Air Materiel Com- 
mand engineers say they think they can develop the Pratt and Whitney 
R-4360 Wasp Major engine to 5,500 hp without changing the basic design. 
Current rating is 3,500 hp for take-off . . Decision has been made to 
use the GE J-47 engine in the Convair B-36 “pods”, removable nacelles 
which will house two engines each. 


290 Transports in °50: Transport manufacturers, who  be- 
moaned the lack of military transport procurement during fiscal 1949, 
will be happy to hear that the Air Force plans to buy a total of 290 
transports in fiscal 1950. The regular budget provides for 178 trans- 
ports, while an additional 112 will be bought if Congress comes through 
with the supplemental $800,000,000 appropriation sponsored by Rep. 
Carl Vinson (D., Ga.) 


Helicopter Merger? Watch for merger of Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp. and Kellett Aircraft Corp., both located in the greater Philadelphia 
area. Cancellation of production plans for Kellett’s H-10 transport 
helicopter by the Air Force left Kellett without a contract, and Piasecki 
is interested in acquiring Kellett’s rotor system . The Navy has 
belatedly released details of Piasecki’s XHIJP-1 helicopter, which has 
been flying for months (see picture, page 13). 


Workout for XF-91: Republic Aviation Corp.’s XF-91 Air Force 
interceptor fighter, originally scheduled for shipment to Muroc AFB, 
Calif., for taxi testing, was given a brief work-out instead at Republic’s 
Farmingdale, L. I., plant. The plane features a GE J-47 power plant 
plus four rocket motors for quick take-off and climb. Length is 45 ft., 
eight ft. longer than the.Republic F-84 Thunderjet, which it resembles 
slightly, and spans 30 ft. across the wing—six ft. less than the F-84. 
Top speed is believed well over 700 mph. — J.J. H. 








which can be made is from the rear. 





their high speed wings, stall out at 


Here the bomber has a great advantage. 
Our officials state that the effective range 
of the fighters’ guns is only 600 yds.; 
the effective range of the bombers’ 20 
mm. equipment is 800 yds. 

Finally, there is evasive action. It 
may sound silly to say that a big plane 
like the B-36, for instance, can outman- 
euver a jet fighter—but at 40,000 ft. 
it can. The reason is that the jets, with 


40,000 feet in anything more than a 
shallow turn, while the B-36, with its 
big, stable wing, can make reasonably 
steep turns without loss of control. 

All of the above is based on the 
ability of the bomber to stay at 40,000 
feet—if it cannot, it is still a “sitting 
duck.” Remember, the B-36 has accom- 
plished its 12-hour feat only twice— 
and two flights do not a bomber make. 
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Administrative-——_ 


Grant Titsworth, assistant secretary of 
American Overseas Airlines since June, 
1947, has been promoted to secretary- 
treasurer. Aiding him is Kenneth Mur- 
doch, assistant secretary and formerly 
director of planning, who has been 
given the additional duties of assistant 
treasurer, 





William T. Arthur, formerly superin- 
dent of training at American Airlines’ 
Ardmore, Okla., base, has been named 
assistant to S. A. Stewart, president of 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. He will 
take over his new duties next week. 


Matthew J. Plodinec has been promoted 
from chief cost accountant to acting 
controller of Trans World Airline. He 
succeeds Leo R. Gilleran, resigned. 


Stanton B. Danilow, former traffic and 
sales director for Trans-Texas Airways, 
has been promoted to assistant to the 
president, and the traffic department is 
now headed by Paul Welch, formerly 
with Mid-Continent Airlines in Houston. 
George Winters, formerly with the FBI 
in Washington, has been named person- 
nel director. 


Vaughan H. Perry, formerly assistant to 
the general superintendent for the cen- 
tral and western regions of Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, has been advanced 
to assistant general manager and will 
establish headquarters in Vancouver. 





Operations-Maintenance———— 


Loren Dickey, formerly assistant station 
operations manager for Pan American 
Airways in Manila, has been transferred 
to Los Angeles in same capacity to suc- 
ceed Stan Gluck. The latter goes to 
Annette Island, Alaska. 


Comdr. George J. Malouin, chief pilot 
of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ North 
Atlantic Division since 1947, has been 
made flight superintendent. He was a 
ferry and factory test pilot for Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft before joining 
KLM. 


H. T. King, formerly in Shanghai, has 
assumed duties of station manager of 
China National Aviation Corp. in San 
Francisco. Philip Chai, who had been 
acting station manager there, resumed 
his duties as sales manager. 


Cecil V. Shaw, formerly station man- 
ager for Continental at Dodge City, has 
been shifted to Bartlesville, Okla., in 
the same capacity. 


Glenn E. Markt, an airport and building 
engineer with American Airlines since 
1935 and currently chairman of the 
IATA airports and airdromes committee, 
has been appointed to the new position 
of assistant vice president—properties 
and facilities for AA. The airports and 
buildings department has now been 
merged with the properties division. 
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Grant Titsworth 
AOA’s Secretary-Treasurer 


Traffic & Sales———__—_ 


Gordon K. McCoun, formerly sales man- 
ager for Pan American-Grace Airways 
in Chile, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager in South America. 


James B. Miller, district traffic and sales 
manager for United Air Lines at Long 
Beach, Calif., since 1946, has gone to 
Sacramento in the same post, succeed- 
ing Max King, resigned. 


Howell Parks, Jr., has been promoted 
from sales representative to city sales 
manager for Mid-Continent Airlines at 


Houston, replacing Paul C. Welch, who 
has gone with Trans-Texas Airways as 
general traffic manager. 


W. H. Leverett has been named United 
Air Lines’ flower traffic manager for 
southern California, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. 





Glenn E. Markt 
Heads AA’s Properties 





Donald W. Hart, formerly with Easter 
Air Lines and more recently with Wis 
consin Central Airlines, has joined 
Trans-Canada Air Lines as sales repr« 

sentative in the Chicago district. 


Jack T,. Cobin has been promoted from 
traffic representative to district traffic 
and sales manager for Pioneer Air Lines 
in Houston. 


George V. Lambert, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed city traffic manager for TWA 
at Geneva, Switzerland. He joined 
TWA three years ago as supervisor of 
international reservations in New York 


Tom Parrington has been named district 
traffic manager and David C. Savage 
city sales agent at Oklahoma City for 
Continental Air Lines. Parrington has 
been city sales agent at San Antonio 
and Savage was flight service agent at 
Pueblo. 


William M. O’Hern has joined United 
Air Lines in Los Angeles as publicity 
representative. 


Others in the News 


Ralph S. Damon, president of Trans 
World Airline, has been elected as a 
director of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., subject to CAB approval 
Admiral Emory S. Land, president of 
the Air Transport Association and war- 
time chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, has been elected a director ol 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. 


Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of the 
board of the Sperry Corp., has been 
elected as president of the corporation 
in addition to his other duties. Thomas 
B. Doe has resigned as president but 
continues as a director and consultant. 
Harry F. Vickers has been elected senior 
vice president. 


Edward S. Safford of Beech Aircraft 
Corp. is on an 1l-week trip through 
Scandinavia and Western Europe for the 
purpose of counseling with governmental 
aviation leaders as to their present utili- 
zation of Beechcraft planes and of dis- 
cussing with business leaders and air 
lines the expanding delivery program for 
Beech aircraft models. 


Dr. John H. Frederick, professor of trans- 
portation at the University of Marylan« 
has accepted a position as part-tim: 
consultant to former Rep. Clarence F 
Lea, director of governmental relation 
for the Transportation Association 
America. 


Miss Madeline Dinu, of Detroit, who re 
signed recently as special assistant f¢ 
air to the Attorney General for th 
State of Michigan, has been appointe: 
general counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials. 


Yale E. (“Dutch”) Werner, formerly wit! 
Matson Navigation Co., has been ap 
pointed manager of the production de 
partment of Aviation Maintenance Corp., 
at Van Nuys, Calif., in charge of both 
military and commercial overhaul. AMC 
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New ARINC Head— 


Gordon A. O'Reilly, formerly vice 
president and general manager of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., has been 
elected president to succeed R. O. 
Smith, resigned. Smith had been 
president since the confirmation of 
Delos W. Rentzel as Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator last May. Other ARINC 
officers are: F. C. Dyer and J. S. 
Anderson, vice presidents; L. E. Davis, 
treasurer; J. E. Durkovic, secretary, 
and E. R. Sabatini, assistant secretary. 











also has announced promotion of Stan 
Wilson from manager of commercial 
Sales to geenral sales manager. Wilson 
joined AMC last fall after resigning as 
general service manager of Pacific Air- 
motive Corp., where he had been for 12 
years, 

John F, Martin, who joined the Douglas 
Aircraft testing division in 1940 and be- 
fore.that was a United Air Lines pilot, 
has been appointed chief pilot for Doug- 
las. Bert A. Foulds, who also joined 
Douglas in 1940, has been named assist- 
ant chief pilot. 


James M. Verner, who recently resigned 
ym the legal department of the Air 
ansport Association, has accepted a 
sition with the Civil Aeronautics 
ard as a hearing examiner. 


C. Sebold, chief engineer of the Fort 
orth division of Consolidated Vultee 
recraft Corp., has been appointed to 
wly-created post of director of engi- 
1-ering for the corporation. He will be 
eceeded at Fort Worth by J. W. Lar- 
n, formerly an assistant chief engineer. 
W. Fink continues as chief engineer 
San Diego. 
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-corge B. Kiely, a specialist in foreign 

forwarding operations and for sev- 
al years general agent for Philippine 
r Lines and Pacific Overseas Airlines, 
s been appointed special traffic rep- 
sentative for Air Express Interna- 
mal, air cargo forwarders, custom 
okers and travel agents. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 








IRLINES get all kinds of letters, complimentary and otherwise, from pas- 
sengers, but we think this one is a little different. Harry R. Campbell, 
president of E-Texas Inc., Tyler, Tex., wrote to American Airlines: “I left Los 


Angeles . . . and when I arrived on Flight 8 I discovered the Flagship 
service ... was so fast that the pair of rabbits I had when I left Los 
Angeles were still a pair when I arrived in Dallas.” 

ws 


Do airlines cooperate with railroads? Sure they do. During re- 
cent flood conditions down south, Joe Young, of Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, had a call from the dispatchers office of the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Wire communications were broken. Could C&S do Illinois 
Central a favor and please find its Panama Limited streamliner? 
It had been “lost” for some hours. C&S advised its pilots, who 
within one hour reported back that they had spotted the train moving 
slowly in flood conditions, and gave the location. Also, in connec- 
tion with the bad weather in the west, we can’t resist one more dig 
at the ever-dependable railroads. Excerpts from a wire service re- 
port: “All Union Pacific trains headed north and west were flagged 
down at Denver. At Chicago, the Chicago and North Western line 


stopped west coast train departures . .. The Union Pacific reported 
54 of its trains had been halted by the storm . . . The storm made 
airlines shift routes but did not stop planes.” 
® 
What with the high cost of everything these days, any new airplane under- 
standably costs a lot of dough . . . Jim Cobb, Delta Air Lines’ director of 
public relations and advertising, impressed this on Delta employes in one of 
the bulletins he put out on the company’s new DC-6’s . . . (His series of 
bulletins on the DC-6 is a fine piece of work) . . . Said Jim: “The engines 


or a Delta DC-6 cost $16.55 per pound, a little above the present market 
quotation on sterling silver ($14.40 per pound). But the engines produce 


about one horsepower for each pound of weight . . . Seats (cost) $600 each. 
A main tire and wheel assembly lists at $755. A wing tip costs $1,967.60. 
Ailerons cost $7,800 each” . . . Things come high, don’t they? . . . Next 
time you buy a new car, compare its cost to a wing tip... 

o 


Two professors at the University of Maryland have done a study 
on air freight in the Caribbean area. The treatise contains the fol- 
lowing thought-provoking statement: “Transportation routes con- 
necting the United States and countries in the Caribbean area con- 
sist of water and air.” (As Oliver Wendell Holmes once said: 
“Thou say’st an undisputed thing in such a solemn way.”) 

o 


One of the industry’s greatest fishermen is Capt. Warren Smith, who’s 
been flying for Panagra so long he’s lost count. Now based in Miami, he 
lived down south for many years and helped to pioneer the trans-Andean 
route. He thinks there’s nothing like fishing in the Chilean lake region, so 
recently he talked Humphrey Toomey, manager of PAA’s Latin American 
Division, into a fishing trip several hundred miles south of Santiago. You 
should see the snapshots. The fish form a line, waiting to get on to the 
hook. Evidently Tom Braniff heard about that good fishing too, for he 
and Mrs. Braniff were down in the same area, hauling in the trout. 


We think this piece is well worth reading. Ed Bishop, Delta Air 
Lines’ Miami sales manager, sends it in as a tribute to Milton 
Herlong, Miami station manager, and his gang. Let’s just have the 
facts speak for themselves: “Flight 643 (DC-6) arrived Miami 3:38 
p. m. Fifty-three passengers, 80 bags, 11 mail pouches, 19 pieces of 
express, and four pieces air freight were unloaded from the flight. 
Flight 648/15, originating with the equipment from 643, left Miami 
at 4 p. m., exactly on schedule with 25 passengers, 41 bags, 12 mail 
pouches, two pieces of express, three air freight packages, and 
three pieces of company material. In addition, the ship was gassed 
with 1,309 gallons, and catered. This entire operation took exactly 
22 minutes. If any other station on the line can lay claim to a record 
such as this, we would like to hear of it.” We’d like to hear about 
it too, Ed. That’s a terrific performance. 


Arras _ « 


PF eee 


R1830-92 
150 


MAJOR OVERHAULED to meet 
AIR CARRIER requirements by av- 
thorized PRATT & WHITNEY 
Agency; low time first run, known 
history; each $3500.00 


R985-AN-1, 
AN-3 


MAJOR OVERHAULED by 
P. & W. approved agency. 
$1950.00 


R1830-43-65 


(Converted to 1830-92) 


250 


MAJOR OVERHAUL (military) 
first run (average total time 
300:00 hours) with zero time since 
conversion to R1830-92 specifica- 
tion by recognized agency, block 
tested C.A.A. Form 337, war- 
ranted; each $2000.00 


R1830-43-65 
250 


MAJOR OVERHAULED (military) 
average total time 300:00 hours, 
free from rust or corrosion, origi- 
nal logs, C.A.A. Form 337 sup- 
plied; each $675.00 


R1340 -ani 


100 new 


NEW (unused) P & W Engines, 
each $3750.00 


€ 


‘ 


‘ 


4 THE BAB 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


The Pratt & Whitney engines illus- 
trated here are offered ‘Subject to 
Prior Sale;’ packed and inhibited for 
indeterminate long time storage, 
complete with records backed by a 
world wide organization with more 
than TWENTY years of experience. 


ted F.O.B. Gle 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ENGINES AVAILABLE 


P & W R2800-79, -77, -75, -65, -59, -57, 
-43, -31, -21 

P & W R1830-94, -88, -75, -53 

P & W R985-50, -25 -AN14, -AN12, -AN6, 
AN3, -AN] 

WRIGHT R2600-29, -13, -8 

WRIGHT R1820-87, -60, -56, -42, - 
LYCOMING — JACOBS — RANGER 
CONTINENTAL 


y Pratt & Whitney Parts 
ent Acquisition cost $30,000,000.00 


PE iticlaielilc i mela celae! 


$2,500,000.00 


1D CO.,INC. 
GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT 


1007 AIRWAY - GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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17 PBY’S—Your choice $10,000.00 
40 PBY-SA's— Your choice $15,000.00 
Low total time; some with nearly new or zero time engines 


C-47A’s and B’s 


These aircraft are now available for 
immediate delivery. They may be 
converted to your own specification 
or may be purchased “as is.”” They 
are ideal for airline, cargo or execu- 


tive use. Low total time; NC licensed, Excellent, clean condition, 24 Volt 
0 T H E °) A | f°) : R AFT AVA | L A Bl L E Several to choose from $20,000.00 and up. 


prices and information on reques 


Curtiss C-46F— 350:00 total hours 


NL-67943 
Lockheeds — Lodestars — Electras — Twelves 


Beechcrafts — Bi-planes and Bi-motors 
Boeings — B-!7 — 247Ds 


Stinson — SR-IOEs — Douglas C-54Bs with E 
conversion — Consolidated B-24s, LB-30s 


North American —- 8-25s 


DeHavilland — Mosquitos 
Less thon 10:00 hours total! time. NEW R2800-79 engines 


fications; \ dition. 300 plus MPH cruisi a 
A | R 7 N°) A M E S PA R F S hp ror | a jess condition 0 plus cruising speed 


NEW C-47, DC-3, C-54 SPARES. WRITE as ’ 
FOR CATALOG. Other spares for No. Amer- » B-25) s 
ican AT-6; AT-16; B-25; C-467 PBY; Lockheeds NL-66548 
(all series); PT-26. 


ENGINES « PROPELLERS + ELECTRICAL » HARDWARE 


{LL AIRCRAFT SHOWN SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
. U.S. EXPORT LICENSE #124 


{GENTS WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


343,00 total hours—$17,500.00 
152:00 total hours ~ $47,500.00 
NL-66548 hos deluxe interior “ and in spotiess condition 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT ¢ 1007 AIRWAY e GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


OFFICE WASHINGTON, D.C. OFFICE CANADIAN OFFICE 
n Avenue Dupont Circ ‘ Trans-Atlantic Bldg 
22 Y 346 Connecticu v \ Monfreal Airport 
Washington, 0.C Dorval, Quebec, Canada 


~~ TZERLAND OFFICE HONOLULU OFFICE 
Place de la FuSterie 2963 Kalakaua Avenue 


Ss a, Switzerland 4 slu. TH 200 HP Rangers. Complete stock of Air Frame and Engine spares 


120 aircraft to choose from 
Prices: $750.00 to $2000.00 


LL AS ET A AR OR AS PE ON OE EEE 
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OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE 





Pan Am’s Miami Base Keeps Fleet Tiptop 


By Wii1am D. PERREAULT 


There’s an expression among trades- 
people to the effect that “there-are tricks 
to all trades but my trade is all tricks.” 
This saying might well be applied to 
Pan American World Airways by modi- 
fication to “all the airlines have their 
own problems, but PAA has the prob- 
lems of all the airlines.” 

Pan American’s airline activities out 
of the U. S. are handled by three divi- 
sions: the Atlantic, Latin American, 
and Pacific divisions. All overhaul 
and a large portion of maintenance for 
the first two divisions are accomplished 
at Miami. There in the “land of sun- 
shine,” where most of us dream of vaca- 
tioning, one of the world’s largest main- 
tenance and overhaul activities has been 
established. 

Based at Miami are 20 Convair Liners, 
29 Douglas DC-4’s and 10 Curtiss- 
Wright C-46’s. An additional 5 Douglas 
DC-6’s operated by Pan American- 
Grace Airways are included in PAA’s 
maintenance program, as are 8 PAA 
DC-4’s and 18 Lockheed Constellations 
based in New York. This completes the 
picture except for 11 Douglas DC-3’s 
operated by PAA and maintained at 
Brownsville, Texas. 


Engine Variety Also. Now the Boeing 
377 Stratocruiser has joined the fleet 
and the operation becomes a composite 
of the equipment used by all scheduled 
U. S. airlines, except National’s twin- 
engine Lockheeds and Northwest’s Mar- 
tin 2-0-2’s. 

This provides an equally assorted 
group of powerplants. There are the 
Pratt and Whitney R-2000’s for the 
DC-4, R-2800’s for the DC-6, Convair 


Liner and C-46, and the R-4360 for the 
Stratocruiser, plus two series of the 
Wright R-3350 for the Constellations. 

Daily utilization figures for the fleet 
include 4% hours for the Convair Liners, 
7% hours for the DC-6’s, 9 hours for 
the DC-4’s and 7 hours for the Con- 
stellation. With engine overhaul limits 
set at 900 hours for the R-3350, the 
shops overhaul 30 per month; 50 R-2000’s 
with overhaul every 1,000 hours; and 
16 R-2800’s with overhaul at 800-hour 
increments. Requests have been filed 
with CAA for a 100 hour time extension 
for each of these engine types. 

Overhaul time for the R-4360 has been 
set at 600 hours. Although no engines 
have reached this time increment to 
date, the shops have “overhauled” one 
engine to aid in setting up procedures 
and another has been used in setting 
up a test cell for future use. It was 
necessary for the engineers to design 
a special cell arrangement using two 
250 hp General Electric blowers to keep 
engine temperatures within limits dur- 
ing tests. 


Maintenance Plan. Routine mainte- 
nance is handled at both New York and 
Miami in three parts, with Operation 1 
performed every 35 hours of flight time, 
Operation 2 at 150 hours, and Opera- 
tion 3 at 260 hours. Each operation is 
accomplished according to a_ printed 
check list. 

For Operation 1, a mechanic inspects 
the aircraft and signs off any correc- 
tions completed; for Operation 2 the 
experienced eye of an inspector makes 
the inspection while a mechanic accom- 
plishes the work and signs off the item; 
and in Operation 3 an inspector runs 
the check, a mechanic does the work 





000 ___That's the approximate floor space in these eight 
1,194, Square Feet buildings occupied by Pan American's Miami Over- 


haul Base, exclusive of the facilities at the 36th street airport. The eight buildings are: 
(1) engine test cells, (2) engine overhaul building, (3) aircraft accessory overhaul, 
(4) warehouse, (5) office buildings, (6) and (7) warehouses, and (8) employe's cafeteria. 
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and the inspector signs for its com- 
pletion. 

All operations beyond the third stage 
for both New York and Miami-based 
airplanes are accomplished at Miami. 
The scope of this work is generally out- 
lined in the periodic inspection, replace- 
ment and overhaul schedule set up in 
the operations specifications filed with 
CAA. Pan American has divided these 
items into operations coinciding with 
engine changes, 2,000, 4,000, 6,000 and 
8,000 hours. 

The frequency of the checks makes 
close scheduling necessary. A _ flight 
pattern from Miami to San Juan to New 
York and through San Juan again to 
Miami is typical of the scheduling used 
to bring ships into the base at the most 
advantageous time. Also, a DC-4 is 
ferried from New York to Miami every 
sixth day and a Constellation every 
seventh day. Direct operating cost for 
these flights is about $100 per hour for 
the Constellation and $80 for the DC-4. 

Because the Convairs, Constellations, 
and DC-6’s are relatively new, the pres- 
ent day operations are those relating 
to engine overhaul and periodic changes 
as outlined above. 


Good Working Climate. The ships 
arrive at the 36th Street Airport and 
are in the hangar about 3 days for these 
routine operations. Many operations 
are handled inside but the weather in 
Miami makes for ideal working condi- 
tions out of doors, and there are 20 
working positions on the ramp outside 
hangars 6, 7, and 8 at the field. Each 
is provided with a wind breaker to pre- 
vent gusts from the engines from inter- 
ferring with taxi operations on the near- 
by taxi strip. 

Hangars 6 and 7 leased by PAA on 
36th Street, will handle two four-engine 
ships each while, hangar 8 will house a 
CV-240 and one four-engine ship. This 
leaves little space for the related activi- 
ties of engine and component overhaul, 
storage, training, etc. To handle this 
Herculean task, Pan American acquired 
the former Army Air Base on Weather- 
ford Boulevard (about 2 miles from the 
field hangars) on April 1, 1948. This 
base represents over 30 acres under roo 
and a proportionately large apron area 

Although the bases are referred to 
individually, all activities are under th: 
supervision of J. J. Dysart, maintenanc: 
manager, ably assisted by R. Zinn, divi 
sion engineer; W. T. Stitt, engineerin 
superintendent; W. P. H. Driver, air 
craft service superintendent; and R 
Tigert, component overhaul  superin 
tendent. Airline maintenance super 
intendent is H. F. Williams. 

The industrial engineering firm o 
Ernst and Ernst has also been workin; 
with the PAA group in setting up th« 
most efficient base possible. 

Employed in maintenance are 150‘ 
productive and 600 non-productiv: 
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AT THE 36TH STREET AIRPORT, operations are on a 24-hour scene of routine line maintenance and aircraft overhaul procedures. 
schedule. Pan American has hangars 6, 7, and 8 on this side of The ten C-46 airplanes operated by Pan Am are serviced by 
the field and can house six aircraft at any one time. This is the American Airmotive at the 20th Street airport. 


THIS IS TEST CALL number 22, one of 12 cells operated HERE ARE TWO VIEWS of the docks used to simplify work on the DC-4 
by Pan American. Last week the first test operation on and DC-6 airplanes. The tubular structure makes the stands relatively light 
n R-4360 was conducted. Engines are tested as com- and retractable wheels on each dock section enable it to be moved around 
plete assemblies with pumps, generators, and other to suit service needs. The stands were designed by PAA engineers and built in 
ceessories checked simultaneously with the engine proper. the shops at a total cost of less than $50,000. 


THIS IS PART OF THE CYLINDER assembly line in building 121. HERE IN WELL LIGHTED, air conditioned surroundings, the air- 
|. setting up this base PAA contracted for almost $500,000 in racks, craft instruments are overhauled. Each man has his own work spot 
strands and baskets. Many of these racks are used for storing but occasionally uses central test equipment for checking out 
cylinders while disassembling, cleaning, inspecting and reassembling. individual instruments. 
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Airlines build payloads 








... with Contidence 


Confidence in airline opera- 
tion pays off...in bigger payloads... 
bigger profits. Sperry helps airlines 


build confidence by supplying equip- 


ment that pays off, too . . . in greater 
schedule reliability . . . greater public 


confidence in commercial flying. 


>< Sperry has developed, engi- 
neered and flight-tested instruments 
which will enable the airline to pro- 
vide the kind of service that allows 
the passenger to fly comfortably and re- 
laxed...safely, smoothly and on sched- 
ule regardless of weather or visibility. 


>< Already on many airlines are to 
be found . . . the Sperry A-12 Gyro- 
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pilot* for smooth, level flight . . . the 
Automatic Approach Control for 
guiding the aircraft to the runway in 
all kinds of weather .. . the Gyrosyn* 
Compass and other flight instruments 
for accurate information on position 
and direction ...the Engine Analyzer 
to check engine performance during 
flight and to save valuable time on 


the ground. 








>< These and other well-known 
Sperry products are designed to help 
the airline operator increase his load 
factor. ..and keep his fleet operating 


economically and with profit. 


>< Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering development keep forg- 
ing ahead...improving old products, 


designing new ones. 





DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS 


* LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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R. C. Zinn 
Division Engineer 


workers. The latter group includes 40 
engineers, 30 engineering draftsmen and 
clerks, a considerable number of super- 
visors and the clerical force necessary 
to support this operation. There are 
approximately 5,000 employees based 
at Miami with an annual payroll of 
2% million dollars. 


Airplanes scheduled into the overhaul 
shops have the engines removed com- 
plete with accessories, cowling, etc., and 
these are carried to MOB (The Weather- 
ford Blvd. hangars) by truck. All other 
aircraft components including heaters, 
hydraulic units, electrical components, 
etc. are also sent to this base. 


Seven Acres. Building 121 at MOB 
covers 74% acres, some 285,000 square 
feet and, is used solely for engine over- 
haul. Engines brought into this shop 
are stripped of accessories, mounts, 
cowling, etc. and each of these goes to 
its own overhaul area. The engine 
proper falls into a line with other en- 
gines of this particular type and is com- 
pletely disassembled. Individual parts 
are placed in baskets, on special stands 
and on racks. 


Bulletin boards carry numerous photos 
showing the best manner in which to 
pack the baskets for proper handling 
and to provide best cleaning in the next 
stages. Moving from the disassembly 
area the engines pass through the clean- 
ing rooms where 10 large tanks are 
used for soaking the parts in solvents. 
These tanks hold close to 12,000 gallons 
of solvents. Selig chemicals are used 
for the cylinders, while Turco is used 
for pistons, rods, and similar parts. 
Solvents cost about $2 a gallon: 

The parts are then sprayed clean and 
routed through inspection areas where 
isual, magnetic and zyglo checks are 
used, as well as vernier measurements 
to establish fitness of the parts. Many 
new parts are taken directly from stock 
for replacements while others are manu- 
factured in the factory-size machine 


10p operated within this building. Still 
other parts are routed through the plat- 
1g shops to be refinished and brought 
up to tolerances. 

Finally the parts are reassembled as 
complete engines, accessories and the 
installed, 


10tor mount and they are 
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W. T. Stitt 
Engineering Supt. 





W. P. H. Driver 
Aircraft Service Supt. 


taken into one of the 12 test cells op- 
erated by Pan Am for testing as com- 
plete power eggs. Aijircraft electrical 
hydraulic and fuel systems and general 
instrumentation installed in each test 
house check the operation of the engine 
and its accessories. 


Placed in Reserve. The finished en- 
gine is cleaned, cowled and prepared 
for shipment or placed in the reserve 
group at the field. 

Meanwhile all the instruments, life 
saving equipment, aircraft and engine 
accessories, electronic and radio equip- 
ment are routed through multiple shops 
in Building 129 which covers some 
225,000 square feet of area. All types 
of testing equipment are used in each 
of these shops—some standard manu- 
facturing test equipment, and, where 
necessary, specially built “gimmicks” to 
suit the individual problem. 

The aircraft does not wait while these 
units pass through overhaul, but uses 
replacements out of the millions of dol- 
lars in stock stored in the 315,000 square 
feet of warehouses and associated stock 





J. T. Tigert 
Component Overhaul 





H. F. Williams 
Maintenance Supt. 


rooms. Every item of work to be done 
on the aircraft while in overhaul has 
been previously laid out by the produc- 
tion control section of the maintenance 
department. 


Production Control. 
previously been assigned a_ predeter- 
mined time for accomplishment and 
cards made out assigning every item to 
a given mechanic before the work day 
starts. When the mechanic reports for 
work in the morning there is no waiting 
around for an assignment. Each man’s 
entire day is laid out on cards on a 
production control board. A_ typical 
card might read, John Doe, change 
vacuum relief valve, time .55 hours. The 
mechanic uses a job clock to mark the 
start and finish of each task. 

This enables production control per- 
sonnel to keep constant check on the 
day-to-day progress with the airplane 
overhaul. This is plotted for each op- 
eration and for each airplane. It also 
provides an effective check on the in- 
dividual mechanic’s progress. Man- 
hours required for Number 2, 3, and 5 


Each job has 





When Pan American leased this former military engine overhaul 
PAA Laundry— | one of the major installations that proved of continuing 


value was the large cleaning plant and related facilities. 
laundry had a solvent capacity of about 12,000 gallons. 


After adding two tanks, the 
Pan American maintains a 


materials laboratory where 5 chemists keep constant checks on the relative value of 
cleaners, fuels, lubricants, etc. 
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checks on DC-4 airplanes during Feb- 
ruary were 133, 290 and 2300 hours re- 
spectively. On the DC-6 the same 
checks took 257, 542 and 2400 man- 
hours. The 2 and 3 checks on the CV- 
240 during this same time ran 365 and 
700 man hours. The trend has been 
sharply downward as time progresses. 
Without a doubt this base represents 
one of the most scientific approaches to 
aircraft maintenance and overhaul ever 
attempted. Specialization has been pro- 
grammed by jobs and by aircraft. Air- 
craft specialty crews include 45 spe- 
cialists for DC-6 activities, 100 for the 


CEE- Rs ' ie ‘ ‘ ~ CV-240, and 150 for the Constellations. 

19 Briere The overhaul base represents about 

with ning cedure 2% million dollars investment but ex- 

I perience to date proves that it will pay 

0,00 for itself. Pan American will not have 

i—_ 2 7 0 SAVI N GS: to worry about space for maintenance 

and overhaul activities for many years 
to come. 





‘RE-REER An actual Service Experience 





This-aivitie ties 60 aircraft of various types 





Former method consists of complete polishing at | Daily Plane Utilization 
engine change (approx. 1000 hrs.), plus clean- | Domestic Airlines 













ing with 3 materials; in addition to frequent | No- De- 
Ecintermediate cleaning to remove oil and dirt. | American vember cember 
| 2 eng. pass. ...... 5:17 5:20 
sak ghshed appearance lasted litthe more than two weeks. | _— EE ieveens 8:20 8:54 
ce became progressively more grey, dull and dirty. | — 
This airline was unable to maintain clean, bright aircraft | = oe ase —= 
. “hte: . . g- ASS. ..ceee ° ee 
except with prohibitive lay-up time, and excessive costs. Capital 
- , _ . 2 eng. pass. ...... 7:58 7:53 
“ Operator desjgnated 3 two-engine aircraft for 1000-hour service | 4 eng. pass. ...... 8:59 6:52 
© tests, using (eee A-3 for brightening, Cee-Bee Alumaloy A for | uma a 6m 
i" inmCee-Bee procedures to be followed precisely. 2 eng. pass. ...... 3:18 3:42 
gy ‘ , , | c&s 
& I. At engine change period (1000 hours) aircraft were | 2 eng. pass. ...... 8:52 8:39 
ih. - P 4 eng. pass. ...... 7:11-7:01 
it cleaned with Alumaloy A to remove oil, sludge, traffic film | Gatenien 
~ and dirt; deoxidized, brightened and passivated with 2 eng. pass. ...... 6:25 5:20 
< Continental 
e Cee-Bee A-3. 2 eng. pass ...... 8:31 5:58 
ste . . Delt 
2. Every 200 hours aircraft were cleaned with Alumaloy A. ete ae 936 40 
4 eng. pass. ...... 7:51 6:31 
° . ’ . ee 9:19 9:35 
$20,000 savings: Bright-Clean Aircraft | | Eastern 
" be - ‘ - . | 2 eng. pass. ...... 11:01 11:07 
Based on this test, this operator estimates savings in his 4 eng. pass. ...... 7:51 9:13 
. BIBO cccvccccceces 6:5 7:14 | 
fleet maintenance costs of $20,000 each 6 months. Each | a “ 
airplane is easily kept in Bright-Clean condition af all times. | 2 eng. pass. ...... 4:02 4:45 
a 1:59 2:20 
’ s . Inland 
Your planes, like those in Case Story #71, can be Bright- 2 eng. pass. ...... 9:00 9:45 
Clean at all times—not just after major overhaul. Cee-Bee MCA 
° . 2 eng. pass. ...... 7:29 7:19 
A-3 and Alumaloy A, used in a consistent program as rec- National 
ommended by Cee-Bee, produced the important results in 2 eng. pass. ...... 2:53 3:19 
hi Cc Ss = Th d it f . 4 eng. pass. ...... 6:36 7:20 
this Case Story. ey can do it for you. esthennt 
2 eng. pass. ...... 6:18 6:36 
See for yourself how Cee-Bee’s Bright-Cleaning Procedure 4 eng. pass. ...... 2:32 2:36 
| ~s , ‘ s Northwest 
produced these results. Write today for detailed comparative >= 412 427 
information. 4 eng. pass. ...... 8:16 7:55 
CBTBO cccccccccccce 3:54 3:49 
Small Plane Owners! Cee-Bee’s cleaning procedures are not an re o- om 
restricted to air ts, You, too, can keep your school, cor- 4 eng. pass. ...... = os 
* . . rs PD uiéuskecsnees :37 : 
poration or pergo ak plane Bright-Clean at all times. Write | Wateed 
for information jad Aame of distribptor in your-area. 2 eng. pass. ...... 6:26 5:09 
| —_._—$___+——“_“-- 4 eng. pass. ...... 6:14 5:58 
sa NS rn 3:11 4:16 


Western 
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SAFETY 





AA Names Safety Director 


American Airlines has established the 
position of safety director to maintain 
nd improve safety in flight operations, 
amp practices and industrial operations. 
Robert W. Knight, formerly director of 


Robert W. Knight 


operations analysis, has been named to 
this post with I. C. McInnis, 20-year 
veteran of AA, as assistant safety 
director. 

Using posters, booklets, movies and 
sound recordings, Knight’s group will 
keep all personnel informed of the best 
procedures to be used in their daily 
work to avoid accidents. The program 
will include investigation of irregulari- 
ties and accidents with all causes and 
recommendations released in bulletins 
to the employees to prevent recurrence. 

CAA has long been interested in the 
airlines establishing offices of this nature 
to promote safety in the industry. Knight 
brings years of experience in organized 
safety programs to the job, having served 
in similar capacities with the USAF and 
with CAA and CAB. 

The new office will handle safety for 
both American Airlines and American 
Overseas Airlines. 


Improper Loading Blamed 


In a preliminary report of the crash 
of the Los Angeles Airways’ S-51 heli- 
copter, CAB indicated that an improper 
leading was the probable cause. Al- 
though the air mail dispatch records 
slow that 767 pounds of mail were un- 
leaded and 750 pounds loaded, an 
a ditional 244 pounds in nine sacks 
were inadvertently loaded in the for- 
wird compartment. 

While the total load was 994 pounds, 
wiich is within the permissible gross 
ta ce-off limits, the center of gravity was 
too far forward with the location of the 
litional mail. Soon after becoming 
airborne, the ship “assumed an ab- 
normal nose down flight attitude and 
Ss arted a steep right turn . . . one of 
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the rotor blades struck the roof and 
the aircraft collided with a three foot 
parapet around the edge of the roof. 
The aircraft rolled over the parapet and 
fell 62 feet to the street below.” 

There was no evidence of powerplant 
or structural failure. 





Among the Suppliers 








The Beacon Laboratories of The Texas 
Co. has developed a single cylinder 
test engine featuring an automatic oc- 
tane blender to be used in checking 
engine fuels. The blender automatically 
varies the octane number of the test 
fuel eliminating manual mixing of 
blends. Texas Co. has also developed 
a method of testing oil performance 
under varying conditions. Using a four- 
cylinder Continental aircraft engine, 
Texas designed a system in which each 
cylinder is operated at a different tem- 
perature and these temperatures are 
closely checked. On a single engine 
run a wide variety of conditions can 
be checked. 


Lear, Inc., has purchased a seven- 
story brick building at 110 Ionia Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. Lear has 
occupied this building since 1945 and 
exercised the option to buy. Floor 
space in this building is 171,000 square 
feet .. . General Electric has appointed 
H. R. Oldfield, Jr., as manager of sales 
for the government division of the GE 
Electronics department at Syracuse, 
N. Y. J. W. Nelson, Jr. succeeds Old- 
field as head of Air Force Sales in the 
division. 

Lane Aviation Corp., Columbus, O. 
has been appointed Ohio distributor for 
Cee-Bee cleaning compounds. Accord- 
ing to Foster Lane, president of Lane 
Aviation, all sales and service calls for 
his company throughout Ohio are made 
exclusively by airplane . . Scintilla 
Magneto Division of Bendix has ap- 
pointed H. S. Stern service sales repre- 
sentative for the North Central states 
area with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Kan. . . . Robert L. Sommerville has 
been appointed assistant general sales 
manager for Exide, 


G-V Controls, Inc., with offices at 28 
Hollywood Plaza, East Orange, N. J., 
has been organized to develop and 
manufacture electrical control equip- 
ment. C. D. Geer, formerly engineer 
and general manager of T. A. Edison, 
Inc., is president of the new company 
... Lee J. Fischer and William O. Meck- 
ley have been presented the Charles A. 
Coffin Award by General Electric for 
their work in the design and develop- 
ment of the reciprocating engine and 
turbosupercharger cycle. This is the 
system used in Pratt and Whitney's 
compounded VDT engine. 


Kelite Products Co., division of goble 
Aircraft Specialties, Inc., has announced 
appointments of Edward M. Lammi and 
Lawrence A, DeMellier as supervising 
engineers. Lammi has been purchasing 
agent for All American Airways for 
many years and De Mellier was former- 
ly assistant service manager of Bendix 
Scintilla. 
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ENGINEERS— 


Expanding Engineering Department of 
North American Aviation, Inc., needs 
qualified 


Aerodynamicists 
Thermodynamicists 
Stress Analysts 


Aircraft Designers 


and specialists in all phases of air- 
craft engineering, for work on military 


projects. Please include summary of 


experience in reply. 
* 


Engineering Personnel Office 


North American Aviation, 
Inc. 


LOS ANGELES AIRPORT 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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FASTEST SERVICE Simplified Prop Reversing 


A L L F LO R I D A Consolidated Vultee is developing a 

: . new simplified control for reversing 
™ eG | propellers. Invented by L. J. Bordelon 
A ND = y chief flight engineer, who also developed 


the automatic propeller feathering sys- 
HAVANA, CUBA 


tem installed in the Convair-Liner, the 


* Direct DC-6 Service to and from 
MIAMI, PALM BEACH, 
TAMPA and HAVANA, CUBA 
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* Direct DC-4 Service to and from 
ST. PETERSBURG, ORLANDO, 
TALLAHASSEE, PENSACOLA 
and JACKSONVILLE rauanasnee 
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NEW ORLEANS 
new device performs all of the opera- 
tions accomplished by the mutiple con- 
trol relay installation now in use and 
eliminates all reversing control relays. 

Convair is now testing a unit which 
eliminates eight reversing control relays 
for Hamilton Standard propellers, and 
| another unit which eliminates six relays 
in Curtiss Electric propellers is nearing 
the test stage. The two types are simi- 
lar in function, although construction 
and installation are somewhat different 

The unit consists of a mechanically 
operated switch for reversing and un- 
reversing operations and a coil-operated 
method for cutting off the reversing 
mechanism when the propeller is in full 
reverse on Hamilton Standards and in 
positive pitch when unreversing on both 
Hamilton Standards and Curtiss Elec- 
trics. Because the unit is mechanically 
operated, the voltage required for the 
coil operation is far below that required 
by conventional systems. Consequently, 
it is claimed, reversing dependability is 
increased for a wide range of operating 
voltage. 


Fly with Confidence on 
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uA PAZ, BOLIVIA og Extends Service to 
Saline teeth ina aoe 2 More Countries in 
SOUTH AMERICA 


connect Lima, Peru and gaLBoa— 

La Paz, Bolivia to the PANAMA 
i stem serving the Good news for travelers, shippers, 
Ye ~ . manufacturers—with the addition of 
service to La Paz and Rio, Braniff pro- 


U. S. and Latin America. 
vides fast air travel and air cargo The new device increases reliability 


RIO DE JANEIRO GUAYAQUIL, service to the U. S. and six countries in of propeller reversing systems, it is said, 
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h B iff first— Latin America —Cuba, Panama, Ecua- | and also saves weight and installation 
Another Brant we costs. Developed for the Convair-Liner, 
it is adaptable to any airplane using 
conventional reverse-pitch props. 

The new unit replaces the present 
reversing control switches which are 
actuated by the throttle mechanism when 
reverse pitch is desired. It is practically 
the same size as control switches now 
installed, and all wiring for the unit is 
available at the existing switch location 
Airite Products Co., Los Angeles, has 
been licensed to manufacture the units 


Delta DC-6 Computer 

Delta Air Lines’ engineers have de- 
signed a handy computer for use in 
making rapid calculations regarding 


non-stop flights across the 
heart of South America 
from Lima to Rio in 9% 
hours! Braniff will inau- 
gurate this new service 
soon with two DC-6 flights 
weekly, each way. 


For information on South 
American travel or shipping 
call your Braniff office, local 
airline or travel agent. 











LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 


dor, Peru, Bolivia and Brazil. 


Los Angeles and San Francisco connect 
with Braniff at Kansas City or Dallas; 
from New York, Wash., D. C., and 
other east coast points... at Havana. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 





| DC-6 performance. With this device it 
| is a simple matter to determine allowable 


gross take-off weight, allowable regu- 


| lar landing weight, allowable alternate 
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landing gross weight; three-engine take- 
off gross weight; and headwind com- 
ponent, based on effective field lengths, 
winds and outside temperatures. 

The computer design, which in its 
original form for DC-4’s was tested in 
Delta’s Atlanta operations office, is ap- 
plicable to most engine-propeller com- 
binations now in service not using water 
injection. Wet engine performance is 
applicable to this method of solution 
and could be incorporated in the design. 


MAINTENANCE————— 
New Ignitions for DC-6 


Braniff International Airways has 
started a program of replacing existing 
ignition systems on the DC-6 airplanes 
with the Scintilla low tension ignition 
system. The change-over, which will 
cost about $100,000 for the fleet, will be 
accomplished without interruption of 
DC-6 schedules. 

The new system is expected to mini- 
mize maintenance on the ignition system 
and reduce radio interference. In oper- 
ation, the system uses low voltage cur- 
rent from the source to within six 
inches of the spark plug where a coil 
assembly steps up the voltage to oper- 
ating values. 


Heating System Mockups 


Maintenance training instructors of 
Northwest Airlines have constructed op- 
erating mock-ups of the combustion 
heating systems used in the DC-4 and 
Martin 2-0-2 airplanes. The mock-ups, 
made completely from _ reconditioned 
discarded parts, are mounted on 4 x 10- 
foot panels. These panels divide in the 
center to facilitate shipment to other 
stations. The same group is now working 
on similar training aids covering the 
Martin 2-0-2 hydraulic and electrical 
systems. 


Overhauling First 049 


Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. is in 
the process of performing an 8,000-hour 
overhaul on the first 049 Constellation 
to undergo this operation. The aircraft 
belongs to Panair do Brazil and has 
been operated across the South Atlantic 
between South America and points in 
western Europe and the Middle East. 
Over-all daily utilization of the aircraft 
has been 8 hours and 17 minutes. 

The airplane is due for a complete 
uel tank resealing job, and Proseal 
will be used in the resealing as in the 
wriginal installation. The entire over- 
1aul is scheduled for completion within 
30 days. 


AF Contract for AMC: Aviation 
Maintenance Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. has 
veen awarded another Air Force con- 
ract for the reconditioning of 36 C-47 
iircraft. This is the second contract, 
the first one involved the modification 
of 47 of the same type ships at a cost 
of approximately $900,000. 
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Special switches were needed to complete an electrical instrument contract. 

te delivery of finished items would kill chances of future orders and lay off men. 
Switches were 1100 miles away, but Air Express delivered the 15-lb. package 
at 3 a.M. — 8 hours after pick-up. Cost, only $5.07. Air Express now used 
regularly. Keeps down inventory, improves customer service by early delivery. 





Low as $5.07 was, remember Air Ex- 
press rate included door-to-door service, 
receipt for shipment and more protec- 
tion. It’s the world’s fastest shipping ser- 


vice that every business uses with profit. 





ae : ae 
World's finest Scheduled Airline fleet 
carries Air Express. 24-hour service — 
speeds up to 5 miles a minute. Direct to 
over 1000 airport cities; air-rail for 
22,000 off-airline offices. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates: 


17-lb. carton of hearing aids goes 900 miles for $4.70. 

12 lbs. of table delicacies goes 600 miles for $2.53. 

(Same day delivery in both cases if you ship early.) 

Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and 

delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and delivery is 

proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
rotection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 


ctically no limitation on size or weight. For fast shippin 
phone Air Express Division, Railway 


Air Express delivery” on orders. 













action, 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


ixpress Agency. An 





Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


scHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.s. 














Portable Electric Checker 


Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., has developed a new triple pur- 
pose portable electrical checker—Model 
PA 916—for aircraft electrical trouble 
shooting, engine starting and heavy- 
duty battery charging. 

This unit, which also may be used as 
a DC power source for radio service 
and accessory test purposes, provides an 
external source of electric power for the 
airolane during maintenance and over- 
haul periods while the ship’s batteries 
are out and engines being serviced. 
Supplied with both a voltmeter and an 
ammeter, the unit also can be used to 
measure the power being used by any 


© 





j 


particular airplane system by turning 
off all other units in the plane except 
the one being tested. 

By supplying power through the gen- 
erator connection, the operation of the 
ship’s voltage regulator and reverse cur- 
rent relays can be checked without re- 
moving them from the airplane. This 
provides a quick means of trouble 
shooting the generator control system 
on ground checks while other service 
work is being done, particularly on the 
engines. Both the voltage setting of 
the voltage regulator and the coming-in 
voltage of the reverse current relay can 
be determined and adjusted with this 
unit. 

When the unit is not needed for 
ground service of airplanes, it can be 
used to charge batteries, as it is pro- 
vided with rheostat voltage control giv- 
ing adjustment of the charging current 
to the batteries. It can handle a rela- 
tively large number of batteries, since 
the unit has a continuous rating of 200 
amps, at 28.3 volts DC. 

The unit may be equipped with elec- 
tric motor drive or gasoline engine. 


G-Warning Indicator 


Flight Research Engineering Corp., 
Richmond, Va., has designed “G-Warn- 
ing” and “G-Max” indicators for in- 
stallation in aircraft. Both units are 
simple in design, consisting of a tubular 
section 15/16” in diameter. These are 
mounted on a portion of the instrument 
panel that is not shock mounted. 

The G-Warning unit is set at about 
2.5 G and will flash a warning light if 
the aircraft encounters loads approach- 
ing the design limit. The G-Max unit 
features a permanent record of the 
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maximum G load encountered by the 
aircraft at any time. This unit uses a 
flag on a white background and will 
record loads between 3 and 7G. It can 
be sealed for long term checks or reset 
to record loads on a given operation. 


Electric ‘Lift-King’ 

Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a new 
line of electric trucks with two-stage 
hydraulic lifting by means of the ram- 
within-a-ram principle. “Known as the 
Lift-King, the new series feature sit- 
down truck operation, automotive type 
controls including steering wheel, foot 
acceleration, pedal brakes and gear- 
shift-like lifting controls mounted on 
the steering column. 

The Lift-King can reach 130 inches 
and has 66 inches free-lift before the 
telescopic mechanism begins to extend. 
Load capacity is 6000 pounds and col- 
lapsed height 83 inches. The hydraulic- 
ally operated lift can be tilted forward 
5 degrees or backwards 10 degrees. 


Detachable Fitting 


E. B. Wiggins Oil Tool Co. has de- 
signed a new quickly detachable struc- 
tural fitting for aircraft use. Known 
as the Inst-O-Lok, the coupling may 
be used with stanchion posts, seats, 





troop benches, etc. Tension loads as 
high as 20,000 pounds are available in 
the larger sizes. 

Wiggins is the manufacturer of the 
Inst-O-Matic quick disconnect couplings 
for use with expendable tanks, fuel, air 
water and hydraulic lines. Engineering 














service is offered to work out use of the 


couplings with airframe and engine 
manufacturers. Further information 
available from General Advertising 
Agency, Inc., 6518 Selma Ave., Los 


Angeles 28, Calif. 


Lightweight Tube Union 


Roylyn, Inc., 718 West Wilson Ave 
Glendale 3, Calif., is marketing a light- 
weight tube union for aircraft power 
plant and fuel lines. Known as the 1900 


series, the new design provides light- 
weight connections in large lines, as re- 
placements for standard AN fittings 





The connection is made up in five parts 
for use on flared tube ends. Assembly 
is by a single threaded connection de- 
signed for spanner wrench operation 
Couplings are available in 1%, 2, 3, and 
4-inch sizes in aluminum alloy or steel 
Typical of the weight savings experi- 
enced with the 1900 series fittings is a 
saving of % pound in the 114” size. 


Multipress Units 


Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, 
O., has introduced a Multipress line of 
oil-hydraulic equipment for pressing 
jobs from 1 to 35 tons. Available in 
seven standard sizes, featuring space 
saving frames, these presses are made 
up of three major components that offer 
a choice of combinations for varying 
ram speed and control. It is possible to 
obtain exact tonnages needed for indi- 
vidual applications, regulate ram stroke 
length, control speed of action and vary 
daylight opening and throat depth. 

Operating components include cyl- 
inders with pistons from 114” to 434” 
diameter, rams from %” to 314%4” diam- 
eter, ram strokes of maximum lengths 
from 6” to 15”, power assemblies with 
electric motors from 1% to 30 horse- 
power, hydraulic pumps in capacities 
from 2 to 20 gallons per minute with 
pressures from 970 to 3950 psi. and 
choice of control valves for manual or 
automatic press operations. 


Crown Torch 


Sully Engineering, Ltd., 9304 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif., has 
introduced the Crown Torch, a self con- 
tained heating unit capable of 2800 de- 
grees F. for eight hours at a cost of 
less than 5c. The assembly is made 
of seamless steel tubing, chrome finished, 
is 12 inches long, 2%, inches in diam- 
eter and weighs 3 pounds when full to 
capacity. It is manufactured to meet 
the codes of the American Petroleum 
Institute and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








(THE MAINTENANCE and overhaul shops of Eastern Air Lines and Pan 


American World Airways in Miami are outstanding examples in 
the value of cleanliness. Everything is clean and kept clean during the 
working day. The mechanics reflect this spirit in their working habits 
and efficiency. In both companies the credit for keeping the shops in this 
condition was attributed to individuals. At Eastern the credit goes to 
Jim Ray, at Pan Am to Andy Priester. 


During the recent IAS meeting in New York, R. S. Barnaby 
discussed some factors relating to the development of convertible 
aircraft. He pointed out that the aim is to combine the better 
features of rotorcraft with those of regular aircraft. The paper 
was co-authored by S. M. Berkowitz and W. H. Colcord, his asso- 
ciates at The Franklin Institute. In presenting the paper Barnaby 
ad-libbed that it presented problems. He recalled the incident of a 
beautiful English ballet dancer who approached George Bernard 
Shaw with the “proposition” that they should be married and let 
the world benefit by their offspring combining her beauty and his 
brains. Shaw is said to have scoffed at the idea with the conclusion, 
“Supposing they should be born with my beauty and your brains?” 
So much for convertible aircraft. 


The Flight Safety Foundation will require $100,000 in 1949 to carry on 
its work. The need for this work is best outlined in a recent bulletin 
from the FSF. “Every fatal accident—in any type of aircraft—feeds the 
public’s exaggerated fear of flying and causes economic losses unparalleled 
in any other field of transportation. An impartial approach, removed from 
special interests, is of the utmost importance in attacking the safety prob- 
lem. The Flight Safety Foundation, a non-profit organization, is pioneering 
in this field.” The FSF charges some fees to cover projects performed for 
individual organizations but much of its work is dependent upon contribu- 
tions. The Flight Safety Foundation’s Offices are in Room 1320, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Since the Wright Brothers’ first flight, aviation mechanics have 
tested fabric with a pencil or other pointed object and varying de- 
grees of thumb pressure according to the man doing the job. Elabor- 
ate testing machines have been available for bench testing fabric 
cut out of the control surface or fuselage but a reliable, consistant 
check on the aircraft has been missing. CAA, at Indianapolis, is now 
working on the design of a unit to fill this need. The basic design 
is already complete and it works very much like an automatic, 
spring loaded prick punch. Uniformity of the applied pressure ‘re- 
mains the chief problem in the mechanical unit as in the old pencil 
and thumb method. 


The American University, Washington, D. C., has completed its third 
ainual Air Transportation Institute. The ATI provides an unparalleled 
opportunity for specialists in the many fields of aviation to get up-to-date 
0) over-all industry progress. Arranged in cooperation with the CAA and 
ATA, the third institute meetings featured talks by CAA Administrator 
Del Rentzel, CAB member H. A. Jones, Carleton Putnam, chairman of 
C&S, J. H. Carmichael, president Capital Airlines, M. F. Redfern, v.p. 


o: ATA, C. W. Jacob, v.p. and secretary of American Airlines and many | 


ov hers. 
session and found unusual enthusiasm for the course and appreciation 


0’ the notables who took the time and effort to make the course a success. | 
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I attended the graduation banquet for the students of the third | 





A NEW U. 8. 
AIRLINE MAP 


@AMERICAN AVIATION 
PUBLICATIONS has just is- 
sued the first complete map of 
the U. S. 
published in recent years. 


airline system to be 


@The new map, in six-colors, 
shows the complete routes of 
all certificated trunk and feeder 
airlines, plus services from the 
United States to foreign points. 


@The map has been published 
as a supplement to the March 
issue of the OFFICIAL AIR- 
LINE GUIDE and has been dis- 
tributed to all of the GUIDE’S 
20,000 subscribers. 


@ Additional prints of the map, 
in two different sizes, are avail- 
able at the following rates: 


LARGE MAP 


for Wall Display 
37>” x 2634” 


Simgle Map .....-.see0s $1.00 
10 or more maps ... . disct. 10% 
25 or more maps ... .disct. 25% 


SMALL MAP 


for Counter Use 
2234” x 16l/>” 


PED GEO 6c cevcccnsctees 50¢ 
10 or more ........ disct. 10% 
100 or more ....... disct. 25% 
1000 or more ...... disct. 50% 


@ Maps are available folded or 
Please 


flat (mailed in tubes). 
specify when ordering. 


Address all orders and inquiries to 


OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE 


139 North Clark Street Chicago 2, Ilinois 
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Three-Dimensional Charts—frences Burr, New York artist and aircraft illus- 

rator, is finding considerable civil and military 
interest in her three-dimensional charts which give a pilot's-eye picture of mountains 
and obstacles. The Wasatch Mountains around Salt Lake City stand out in realistic 
relief when applied by the Burr method on a conventional Coast & Geodetic Survey 
instrument approach chart. The same graphic picture is presented, on different scales, 
on airway and airport charts. The Flight Safety Foundation has been taking an active 

interest in the Burr charts. 
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Automatic GCA No Secret 


The existence of automatic GCA has 
been officially acknowledged by Watson 
Laboratories of the Air Material Com- 
mand. 

With the new system, the human con- 
troller is not used. An automatic track- 
ing device, similar to the type used in 
gun-laying radar sets, spots the airplane 
as it turns into the runway approach. 
The ground station transmits signals to 
the equipment in the airplane which 
provides the pilot with a visual indica- 
tion of his off-course error and error in 
rate of descent by means of a “zero” 
needle. 

As many as 10 airplanes can be han- 
died at once by one set. Automatic GCA 
is being built by Gilfillan Brothers of 
Los Angeles. 


Australian Pilot Shortage? 


The Australian government is con- 
cerned over the pool of pilots available 
for commercial airline operations in the 
future. At present 72% of the 760 pilots 
actively engaged in Australian airlines 
are former Air Force pilots. This supply 
of pilots is rapidly disappearing and in- 
dications are that within 18-24 months 
the condition may become critical. 

The government is now conducting a 
study of the projected needs and has 
estimated that it will probably cost 
$3,220,000 to establish an adequate train- 
ing school on the comprehensive lines 
required by modern transport operations. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE—— 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh, Pa. has published a 50- 
page booklet giving complete information 
on large airport lighting and distribution. 
Detailed lighting plans and wiring diagrams 
for typical airports are included. The 
equipment is keyed by symbols to the 
lighting and wiring diagrams and a simple 
runway equipment chart facilitates selec- 
tion. Also covered in the booklet is as- 
sociated airport equipment covering every- 
thing from wind instruments to engine 
starters. 


Parts Catalog: Thomas Associates, 4603 
Alger St., Los Angeles 26, Calif., has pub- 
lished a 24-page catalog covering a complete 
line of 3,000 sizes and combinations of stand- 
ard bare metal and cushioned line support 
clamps and line support block assemblies for 
aircraft use. The catalog also includes elec- 
trical bus bars, plate nut shims and wedge 
lock clamps. It provides installation sketches 
showing suggested applications as well as de- 
tailed prints showing the material specifica- 
tions, range of sizes, etc. 





Meteorological Map: The U. S. Departn 
of Commerce has published a map t 
Meteorological Services of the United St 
Identified as Weather Bureau map 1806 
2’ x 3’ map shows the location and ' 
of airway, synoptic and suppleme tal 
weather reporting stations operated by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, the CAA, Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and other agencies. Inter- 
national, state and airway forecast centers, 
flight advisory weather service units, WB 
regional headquarters, airport stations and 
city offices whether situated on or off ‘he 
civil airways of the U. S. are also marked 
on the map. 

Copies available U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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215 readings can be taken on this...one of several control panels in Wright Turbine Development Laboratory. 


WHILE THE PRESSURE’S ON 


>» Accurate analysis of an aircraft 
turbine engine... measuring its 
pressures and tremendous power... 
requires intricate component-by- 
component testing. That’s because 
the turbine section of a turbo-prop 
or turbo-jet develops two or three 
times the net output of the complete 
power plant. The difference is re- 
quired for driving the compressor, 
>» In Wright Aeronautical’s inte- 

rated turbine development labora- 
tory—with its 720 miles of wiring 
ud gages requiring 600 pounds of 

ercury and nine miles of copper 
\ubing— up to 357 separate, simul- 
|vneous measurements can be taken 
on a single engine. 


B 
NR (j hi Aeronautical Corporation * Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 
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> Here 15-foot-high manometers — 
pressure-vacuum gages — slide up 
and down on tracks to facilitate the 
accurate reading of pressures de- 
veloped during test runs. 


> Here dynamometers of 20,000 
horsepower capacity absorb and 
measure power developed by a tur- 
bine wheel... powerful electric mo- 
tors drive the test compressors... 
huge silencers muffle noise. 


> Here is every facility for precise 
research on turbine engine compo- 
nents...to enable Wright engineers 
to develop more powerful, more efhi- 
cient power plants for the aviation 
industry. 


POWER FOR AIR PROGRESS 


A DIVISION OF 


cuaTiss 
ARST IN FLIGHT 
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by Britioh Overnean lirmayo Corporation 
for ita proven ability to operate at a 
profit: Thia Aircraft offers the highest 
performance at the Cowedt coit of any 
powrrengined pansengor thamaport 

in the world today. Britiah powered 
and Camadian built, a, (feet of 
Camadain Fourn will soon be 
flying B.0.0.C. world ain router. 


onadan, Limited 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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AIR CARGO 





CAA Predicts 100-Fold 
Cargo Increase by 1955 


By Kerra SAUNDERS 


How high can the volume of domestic 
air cargo go in the light of the inherent 
limitations of airlines as freight car- 
riers? To the numerous studies and 
forecasts that have been made in the 
past, a new one was added a fortnight 
ago by the Airport Planning Section of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

It was not without slight misgivings, 
however, that CAA made its estimate 
that by 1955 the generated air cargo of 
the United States will be 1,150,000 tons 
annually and 1,150,000,000 ton miles (a 
hundredfold increase over 112,040,000 
tons-miles in 1948). “We would be satis- 
fied, for the sake of convenience, with 
any reasonable estimate which had some 
degree of acceptance,” said the authors. 
“Since, however, no forecast meeting 
such requisities was available, we have 
been compelled to make our own as- 
sumption.” 

The method used by CAA’s airport 
planners in arriving at the above figures 
was as follows: 

The CAA estimated in 1945 that by 
1955 there would be approximately 
11,500,000,000 passenger miles of domestic 
air travel, and airline traffic of the last 
three years indicates that this is a rea- 
sonable estimate. 

Informed opinion of the industry is 
that cargo traffic by air would equal 
that of passenger traffic by approxi- 
mately 1955. 

Using the usual conversion factor of 
200 pounds per passenger, including 
baggage, there is obtained an estimate 
of 1,150,000,000 passenger ton miles for 
1955, and since equality for the two 
forms of traffic by 1955 has been as- 
sumed, this figure therefore is also the 
estimated air cargo volume for 1955. 
Assuming an average haul of 1,000 miles, 
which CAA believes to be reasonable, 
the air cargo tonnage by 1955 should 
reach 1,500,000 tons. 


Based on Present Rates. CAA cau- 
tioned that its estimates should be con- 
sidered “an approximation based upon 
the assumption that the rate level and 
rate structure of air cargo will remain 
about the same as at present,” and pre- 
dicted that should air cargo rates de- 
cline precipitately, both of themselves 
and in relation to rates of competing 
carriers, air cargo tonnage would mount 
far above its forecast volume. 

In support of its estimates, CAA cited 
the following considerations: 

Freight forms the bulk of traffic vol- 
ume for all surface carriers; only the 
airlines have had a preponderance of 
passenger traffic. As air transportation 
approaches maturity, its traffic will tend 
to conform to the established pattern. 
In fact, air cargo already is fast catch- 
ing up to air passenger traffic. 
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Air cargo’s rate of growth during the 
last 10 years has been four times the 
rate of growth of air passenger traffic. 
The percentage of cargo ton miles to 
passenger ton miles has been increasing 
rapidly. 

In 1945, cargo ton miles were only 
7.3% of passenger ton miles; in 1946, 
they were almost 11%; in 1947, 185%, 
and for 1948, about 233%. In view of 
this high rate of increase relative to the 
increase in air passenger traffic, the 
assumption of equality of the two forms 
of traffic by 1955 is a reasonable one. 


Aids & Handicaps. Among the fac- 
tors which the CAA analysts thought 
would contribute to the maintenance 
of a high rate of growth for air cargo 
in the next few years are: improvements 
in plane design, improvements in air 
cargo service, decrease in the rate spread 
between air and other carriers of freight, 
extension of special back-haul com- 
modity rates, increase in promotional 
activities, and completion and improve- 
ment of more airports. 

Conversely, the study pointed out 
that air cargo development has been 
and continues to be hampered by these 
handicaps: 

(1) The flow of commodity traffic does 
not necessarily coincide with that of 
passenger travel, yet the scheduled air 
routes were primarily developed to serve 
the needs of passengers and mail; 





Air Cargo Potential by 
Commodity Groups 
CAA has estimated the follow- 
ing percentage potential of domes- 
tic air cargo in each major com- 
modity group during the develop- 


mental period: 
Percent 


of Cargo 
BE GIS cccccsscccscccss 100 
BBMOBE ccccccccsccscccccscecs 27.6 
Textile-mill products ....... 18.0 


Food & kindred products 


(TCCREEOE) .cccccccesecsecs 6.2 
Machinery (except elec- 

GEGRED sccccccccccsecccceces 5.5 
Misc. industry products .... 5.5 
Nonferrous metal & products 5.4 
Agricultural products ........ 4.9 
Automobiles & equipment .. 45 
Tobacco (processed) ........ 3.6 


Leather & leather products .. 2 
Electrical machinery ........ 2 
Chemicals & allied products 2. 
Iron, steel & products 2 
Metals (selected) 1 
Printing & allied products .. 1 
Transportation eqpt. (except 
autos) 
Imports (selected) 
Rubber products 
Purniture & finished lumber 
Petroleum & coal products .. 
Paper & allied products .... 
Lumber & timber 
Stone, clay & glass products 
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(2) the number of airports capable 
of accommodating cargo planes is small 
compared to the coverage of railroads 
and motor carriers; 

(3) too few all-cargo planes are in 
use, and even these were not designed 


for cargo; 
(4) directional unbalance, with a 
heavy preponderance of shipments 


bound from east to west, poses a difficult 
problem; 

(5) passenger schedules are primarily 
during daylight hours, whereas air cargo 
requires emphasis on night schedules, 
with the result that much of the cargo 
capacity on combination planes cannot 


On the other side of the ledger, the 
factor of speed clearly merits the plane 
a role in the business of hauling freight, 
they stated. The relative importance of 
that role will depend upon the degree 
to which the air carriers utilize their 
opportunities. 


Forwarder’s Tariff 


The certificated airlines affiliated with 
Air Cargo, Inc., took notice in late Feb- 
ruary when Air Dispatch, Inc., Cincin- 
nati air freight forwarder, filed its initial 
tariffs with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Significant feature of the tariffs were 
that they included pickup and delivery 
or door-to-door service and yet were 
lower in some cases than comparable 
airline rates published in Air Cargo, 
Inc.’s Official Airfreight Tariff. 

The tariff contained three different 
groups of rates: (1) point-to-point rates 
between 37 major cities; (2) point-to- 
point rates from the six cities of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and Newark to some 400 airline 
route points; and (3) “estimated” rates 
in terms of dollars and cents to approxi- 
mately 1,400 off-line points. 

General commodity rates are em- 
ployed in the tariff and are stated in 
terms of charges for individual pound 
shipments from a 25-lb. minimum up 
to and including 99 lbs., after which 
there are the following volume weight- 


breaks: 100-199 Ibs.; 200-499; 500-999; 
1,000-2,999, and 3,000 lbs. and over. 
Rates, including pickup and delivery 


service, go down as low as 16c per ton 
mile. 

Air Cargo, Inc., ground service or- 
ganization of the scheduled airlines, 
made an analysis of Air Dispatch’s tariff 
and sent it to its members for their in- 
formation. Meanwhile, ACI released 
figures last week showing how its own 
pickup and delivery service is expand- 
ing. 

This service was not initiated until 
the summer of 1947, and during the last 
half of that year the cartage contrac- 
tors performing PU&D service for ACI 
handled 112,782 individual shipments 


weighing 20,471,742 pounds. In the same 
six months of 1948 they handled 414,160 
shipments weighing 74,593,490 pounds 
for a 265% increase. Volume handled 
for the entire year of 1948 was 676,274 
shipments and 118,789,913 pounds. 
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CAB Briefs 


(Route, Mail Rate and Other Actions of Civil Aeronautics Board) 


Tariffs 


Northwest Airlines’ systemwide round- 
trip excursion tariffs, scheduled to take 
effect Mar. 3, were suspended for in- 
vestigation by CAB, acting on complaint 
filed by United Air Lines. Tariffs were 
to have been 150% of existing one-way 
fares. Suspension extends until May 31. 


Hearing 


Initial testimony in the American 
Airlines-Delta Air Lines Interchange 
Case began Feb. 28 with Walter Stern- 
berg, assistant v.p.-sales of American, 
stating that 40,000 passengers annually 
would benefit from the proposal. As 
planned, single plane service would be 
given over Delta routes between the 
southern states and Texas, and beyond 
Fort Worth-Dallas over American’s 
route to the West Coast. Sternberg 
said this improved service could be- 
gin almost immediately with no ap- 
preciable added expense to the carriers 
or effect on traffic of other airlines. 


Mail Rates 


Northwest Airlines and Pan American 
Airways would receive cuts in mail pay 
rates for their trans-Pacific operations, 
under proposal made by CAB Mar. 1. 
CAB estimated that the downward ad- 
justment would cost PAA $2,195,000, 
annually, while NWA, despite the lower 
rate per mile, would actually gain in 


dollars, getting about $385,000 more per 
year. NWA is now getting following 
rates, which CAB proposes to cancel en- 
tirely: 59c per plane mile for U. S.- 
Alaska, based on 5,100 daily designated 
miles; $1.75 per mile beyond Alaska to 
Oriental points, based on 5,700 daily 
miles. Proposed rate calls for $1.00 per 
mile based on 16,000 daily mileage over 
company’s entire Pacific system. Total 
annual mail pay yield is estimated by 
CAB at $4,916,000. 


PAA’s present base rate in the Pacific 
is $1.20 per plane mile. Proposed rate 
calls for 75c based on 49,000 miles daily. 
As with NWA, the Board proposal will 
give PAA its first rate for the recently 
inaugurated Seattle-Honolulu §§ service. 
CAB estimates the new rate will yield 
PAA $11,756,000 annually, about $2,- 
195,000 less than yield from existing 
rate. 


Western Air Lines and Inland Air 
Lines have accepted as temporary rates 
mail pay proposals made by CAB on 
Dec. 31 (American Aviation, Jan. 15, 
1949). CAB had intended that the rates 
be permanent, but WAL took issue with 
treatment of profit from its sale of 
Route 68 to United Air Lines. The 
Post Office Dept. contends the rates are 
too high and a formal hearing will be 
held later to settle the conflict. Ac- 
ceptance of the temporary rates will 
provide the carriers with income pend- 
ing outcome of the hearing. 


————CAB CALENDAR 


Mar. 21—Hearing in Florida Trunkline 
Service Case. (Docket 2215 et al.) 10 a. m., 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington. Examiner F 
Merritt Ruhlen. 


Mar. 21—Hearing on application of Wis- 
consin Central Airlines to include Land o’ 
Lakes, Wis., as a seasonal stop on Route 86. 
(Docket 3643). Tentative. Examiner Rich- 
ard A. Walsh. 

Mar. 22—Hearing in Trans World Airline 
vs. Pan American Airways Saudi Arabian 
Complaint Case. (Docket 3264) 10 a. m., 
Room 2015, Temporary Building No. 5. Ex- 
aminer Ralph L. Wiser. Postponed from 
Feb, 21. 

Mar. 28—Hearing in Enforcement Pro- 
ceeding against Nats Air Transportation 
Service. (Docket 3456). Tentative. Ex- 
aminer Warren E. Baker. 

Mar. 28—Hearing in Service in New Eng- 
land States Case. (Docket 2196 et al.) 10 
a. m., Court Room 4, Twelfth Floor, Fed- 
eral Building, Devonshire Street between 
Milk and Water Streets, Boston, Mass. Ex- 
aminer Edward T. Stodola. 

Mar. 28—Hearing on application of Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines for inclusion 
of Chicago as co-terminal on carrier’s Carib- 
bean route. (Docket 2864) 10 a. m., Room 
2015, Temporary Building No. 5. Examiner 
Curtis C. Henderson. Postponed from Mar. 1. 

Apr. 1l—Hearing in Reopened Hawaiian 
Case. (Docket 851 et al.) Tentative. Exam- 
iner Ralph L. Wiser. 

Apr. 1l—Hearing in Through Service by 
Interchange (Memphis and/or St. Louis) 
Case. (Docket 3426). Tentative. Examiner 
Warren E. Baker. 

May 2—Hearing in Southern Transconti- 
nental Route Case. (Docket 1102 et al.) Ten- 
tative. Examiners J. Earl Cox and Walter 
W. Bryan. 

May 16—Hearing in Hughes Tool Co.- 
Transcontinental & Western Air Control 
Case. (Phase II) (Docket 2796). Tentative. 
Examiner Edward T. Stodola. 
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Plan your longer trips to take advan- 
tage of connections with Delta’s DC-6 
express service. You'll find it an 
experience to remember and repeat. 


- feeling ~ 
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DC-6 flights 
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Rigid Controls 


Esso Aviation Products are always of the same 
high quality, wherever they are sold around the 
rld. The control of quality starts in the labora- 
ies where 2,000 trained petroleum scientists and 
‘hnicians contribute to the development and test- 
; of products to meet the specialized needs of 
aviation, and then set up the rigid specifications 
vhich assure continued quality control. Ceaseless 
sting continues, so that fliers everywhere may be 
assured the name Esso means rigid specifications 
met in every detail. 





Assure Uniformity of 


Backed by over 40 years of aviation experience 
along the airways of the world, the Esso winged 
oval stands as the symbol of these carefully main- 
tained standards. Both great airlines and private 
owners rely on Esso for quality, dependability and 


service. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


ESSO EXPORT CORPORATION, AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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‘Order Takers’ Flunk Phone 
Test at Capital Sales Meet 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


Have you ever seen a group of district 
sales managers sweat blood? Have you 
ever seen two of them get their necks 
chopped off before 225 people? 

Well, other airlines please note. If you 
want the details of a presentation that 
will make your sales personnel sweat 
and at the same time bring home to 
them the value of the telephone as a 
sales instrument, see Freddie Klein, 
manager of reserva- 
tions and ticketing 
sales for Capital Air- 
lines. 

The most dramatic 
and effective per- 
formance we have 
ever seen to drive 
home the value of 
the telephone was 
put on at -Capital 
Airlines’ recent man- 
agement and sales conference at Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

Let’s set the scene. The room is dark. 
A curtain rises on the stage, and the 
spotlight reveals a Capital ticket counter 
with a huge telephone on it. To one side 
of the stage is a telephone booth. 

Over the public address system comes 
a voice. (The following are excerpts 
only—not the complete remarks.) “I’m 
your telephone You know, my 
biggest trouble is that I'm always taken 
for granted. I’m always there when you 
need me. You count on me, rely on me, 
to the extent that you fail to realize just 
how important I am to each of you in- 
dividually . . And make no mistake 
about it—the success of your airline is 
dependent to a great extent on the kind 
of sales job you and your staff perform 
over the telephone . 

“Generally speaking, you’re doing a 
good job on the telephones . . . But 
there is room for improvement 
Sometimes I can hardly believe my own 
receiver. I wonder if you know, or re- 
alize, how often the ball is dropped, how 
often some agents fail to ask the pros- 
pect to buy. Yes, they fail to ask the 
prospect to buy! 

“Oh, I see some heads shaking out 
there—so it doesn’t happen at your sta- 
tion. Well, let’s see if it does. Let’s 
make a check call, right now!” 

No Privacy. It turned out that the 
telephone booth at the side of the stage 
was wired to the public address system, 
so that both sides of the conversation 
could be heard by the 225 people in the 
audience. A girl came on to the stage, 
bringing with her a bowl containing 
cards, one for each of Capital’s cities. 
People began to realize that a call was 
actually going to be made. 

The audience started to hum with ex- 
citement, and the district sales managers 
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Klein 





began to sweat. Would their cities be 
pulled out of the bowl? More important, 
would their agents at the other end of 
the line do a good job? 

The first name pulled was Raleigh, 
N. C. Don Pusey, of Capital, was to 
place the call from the booth. He was to 
ask for the one-way fare to Knoxville. 
Would the agent attempt to sell him 
anything? If he did, he would receive 
a $5 bill in the mail from Jim Austin, 
v.p.-traffic. 

Everyone in the darkened room could 
hear the call being placed with the long- 
distance operator, and eventually the 
answer, “Capital Airlines,” at the other 
end. Pusey asked the fare to Knoxville. 
He got an answer—$21.74 including tax. 
That was all. Courteous, but no sales 
effort. Pusey hung up, while J. W. Bar- 
bour, Raleigh district sales manager, 
looked around for a gun to end it all. 

Came the quiet voice over the public 
address system: “That was pretty sad. 
The agent merely answered the ques- 
tion—period. That agent was strictly an 
‘order taker.’ If he was a salesman, he 
would have quoted the roundtrip fare, 
schedule of flights, offered to confirm a 
reservation, offered to mail a timetable. 
He certainly did not ask the customer 
to buy. 

“Sales agents always assume that the 








Ernest L. (Ernie) 


20-Year-Man— smith, TWA 
account executive in San Francisco, 
receives a 20-year service pin from 
E. O. Cocke (right), vice president 
of traffic, at the company's general 
offices in Kansas City. Smith, 16th 
employe in seniority with TWA, was 
the first member of the traffic depart- 
ment to receive a 20-year pin. He 
was a pilot for years before going 
into traffic work, having been one of 
the first pilots to fly for T-A-T, pre- 
decessor company of TWA. 











customer is returning—they quote the 
actual cash saving on a return ticket, 
instead of just 5% discount. They detail 
the best return service. Once more, are 
your agents order takers or are they 


really salesmen? Let’s make another 
call.” 

This time Cleveland was drawn from 
the bowl. Pusey was to make a one-way 
reservation to Pittsburgh, with no men- 
tion of return service. Would the agent 
attempt to sell a roundtrip? 

In Cleveland, Agent Caroline Peterson 
answered the phone. She recorded his 
reservation, date of trip, etc., and added 
the clincher by asking Pusey if she could 
make him a return reservation. When 
the cheers and applause from the Vir- 
ginia Beach audience died down, Pusey 
told her who he was and where he was, 
and added that $5 was being mailed to 
her. C. J. “Cap” Miller, Cleveland dsm, 
accepted congratulations from his friends. 
He also stopped sweating. 


Checking the Competition. The voice 
on the PA system again: “Would you 
like to know how your competitor does 
in this regard? Mr. Pusey, call Amer- 
ican Airlines in Washington—ask the 
agent for the fare to Chicago. Let’s see 
if they do a selling job.” 

The call was placed, the question was 
asked. The AA agent’s performance was 
magnificent. She did everything but 
come through the telephone and shake 
hands with Pusey. The Capital audience 
applauded her. 

“Well, that leaves very little to be de- 
sired,” said the voice on the PA system. 
“Did you notice how the agent took over 
and dominated the conversation, quoted 
the roundtrip rate, mentioned—and sold 
American, quoted the best flights, and 
asked the customer to buy? 

“Now I would like to direct a ques- 
tion to the district sales managers. How 
many of you receive sales leads with any 
degree of regularity from your telephone 
sales agents? You should be receiving 
them every day . . . By taking aggres- 
sive command of every telephone con- 
versation, they can secure information 
which will provide you with an excel- 
lent lead for selling your airline and its 
services. 

“Let’s make one more call. Mr. Pusey 
will identify himself as a traffic man- 
ager of a large industrial plant. He will 
indicate that he has a group of 10 or 12 
men who travel frequently. He will 
mention specific points of travel. He will 
give away $5 if the agent recognizes the 
potential sales value of the lead.” 

Chicago was drawn from the bowl, 
and the call was placed. Pusey assumed 
his role and inquired about Nighthawk 
coach service to New York. The agent 
gave him the fare and the schedule. 
Pusey prodded out of her the savings on 
the Nighthawk as against regular trips. 
There was no sales effort. 

“Certainly that agent was not thinking 
sales,” the voice said. “She was told out- 
right that Mr. Pusey was a prospect 
through whom she could expect velume 
business. She merely told the prosp:ct 
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( 
the basic facts of the aircoach. She di 
not ask the prospect to buy. She did no 
recognize the sales lead.” 

Wally Gates, Chicago dsm, scurri 
out of the hall, went to his room an 
called his office. Needless to say, th 
conversation was not complimentary. 

And that was the value of the ski 
It's safe to say that every sales manage 
upon returning home from Virgini 
Beach, called his personnel together and| 
drove home a few points, forcibly.) 
They'll remember the skit for a long) 
time. 

Capital may put a capsule version of 












the skit “on the road,” showing it at each /\ 


station. And Freddie Klein may have 
come up with the top sales presentation) 
of the year. 
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From Mail to Passengers. 


For All American Airways, Mar. 7 
was a historic date. It marked the be- 
ginning of the end of one type of op- 
eration—an air mail pickup service 
serving 116 points on 1,522 route miles 
in five states—and the opening of the 
first segment of a conventional mail, 
passenger and property feederline serv- 
ice. 

First segment of the new routes to 
be opened was Washington-Pittsburgh, 
via Baltimore, Frederick, Hagerstown 
and Cumberland, Md., and Connells- 
ville-Uniontown, Pa. Next segment to 
be opened on Mar. 28 will be Pittsburgh- 
Atlantic City, via Johnstown, Altoona, 
Harrisburg, Lancaster and Wilmington, 
and on April 11 the Washington-Atlantic 
City segment will be opened. Remain- 
ing segments will be served at intervals 
of several weeks until the 1,858 cer- 
tificated route miles are all activated. 

Concurrently with the opening of its 
feeder Route 97, All American, segment 
by segment, will suspend its Route 49 
mail pickup service, with the entire 
route marked for suspension of service 
not later than July 1. 


New Service for Many. The company 
is confident it can make the transition 
smoothly and with a minimum of in- 
convenience to most of the points on 
Route 49. Of the 116 pickup points, 
79 are within the direct service area of 
points on the new feeder route, another 
16 are within 20 miles of Route 97 stops, 
and only 21 are considered too far away 
from airports to benefit from the new 
type of operation. 

Indicative of what All American’s 
fee\er operation will mean to its terri- 
tor’ is the fact that 34 communities to 
be served on Route 97 will be getting 
the» first airline passenger service, and 
20 will have their first scheduled air 
Service at any kind. 

E,juipment used on Route 97 will be 
nine specially-modified 24-passenger 
DC-3's with hinged step-doors for quick 
loa ing and unloading. Three-minute 
intermediate stops are the company’s 
80: The Stinson R-10’s and Beech 
D-18C’s that have been used on Route 
49 will be sold. 
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Approximately 25 crewmen will be 
used on the feeder route, and of these 
17 pilots and two co-pilots will be trans- 
ferred over from the pickup route. Most 
of them will fly approximately the same 
territory on Route 97 that they have 
flown on Route 49. 

Operations and general headquarters 
for the new service are in Hangar 12 
at Washington National Airport, where 
some 60 persons are employed. A num- 
ber of employes will remain at Pitts- 
burgh, the Route 49 operations base, 
even after completion of the transition, 
because several segments of Route 97 
will terminate there. Most of the inter- 


mediate route points will be operated 
with one or two employes. 


Seeks West Coast Service 


Eastern Air Lines applied to CAB on 
Mar. 4 for exemption order authorizing 
service between Miami and San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland. 

The airline stated that connecting 
service between Delta and American is 
diverting traffic from its routes and that 
the exemption is needed to protect its 
competitive position. EAL’s application 
for the route has been pending for sev- 
eral years. 








SELL YOUR CUSTOMERS MCA’s | 
“ON-TIME” DEPENDABLE FLIGHTS | 












Glide Path indicator guides plane in 
right direction and at proper altitude 

















Now “ILS” Assures Your Geatemeve of ere On-Time Arrivals All | 
Through The Coming Months! You can route your customers via MCA | 
with greater confidence than ever that they'll arrive on time for important en- 
engagements and business conferences. Save your customers 5% on MCA round- 
trip tickets. 

DEPENDABLE SCHEDULES FOR CONVENIENT EAST-WEST CONNECTIONS 


®@ Minneapolis—St. Paul—Kansas City ® Houston—Tulsa—Kansas City 


Fly non-stop; seven other fast flights daily 


© Tulsa—Shreveport—New Orleans 
Three Fast Flights Daily 


Fast Comfortable Flights 


@ Omaha—Kansas City—St. Louis 
Fast Dependable Through Flights 


Dependability Proved by 14 Yeors ved Ale Trovel Without Accident 


ae = mia! faus 








MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 





Sales Promotion 


yarr SMART piece of air mail promotion is being carried on by Mid-Continent 
Airlines. The company is checking its incoming mail from suppliers, other air- 
lines, etc. to see if they’re using air mail. When a 3c letter is discovered, the “of- 
fender” receives a nice note, to which is attached the envelope of the letter he had 
sent to MCA. The note from MCA asks him, in a nice way, if he won’t use air 
mail next time . . . Delta Air Lines pulled a clever stunt in Chicago, to promote 
business to Miami. Delta supplied space in its city ticket office, and Miami Beach 
sent an attractive young lady to answer questions on tourist attractions, hotels, etc. 
Office was decorated with tropical flowers and palms, and the young lady served 
fresh orange juice (Florida variety, of course). Sold a lot of business, Delta says. 

Frank Berg, American Airlines’ Los Angeles sales manager, really went in for 
merchandising when AA introduced its new Mexico City side-trip fare of $59. The 
LA office was decorated with Mexican displays, but the crowning touch was back of 
the counter. Agents appeared in Mexican costumes, the girls with brightly-colored 
Mexican dresses with off-the-shoulder sashes, and the men with white shirts, 
black trousers and wide sashes around the waist. Berg says it sold tickets ... 
American’s Washington office has effective promotion piece, comparing air with 
rail on trip to Chicago . . . Capital Airlines’ sightseeing flights in Washington have 
been so successful that similar flights have been started at Pittsburgh. They’ll 
be extended to other cities later, wherever equipment is available. 

Braniff Airways is promoting business through a new travel credit plan. You 
can fly to 30 cities in the U. S. or South America and take a year to pay for the 
trip. Arrangements have been made with banks in each Braniff city to handle the 
financial transactions. A passenger applies for travel credit at a Braniff office, 
and a company agent contacts the bank, which completes all necessary negotiations 
for the trip . . . Procedure for facilitating immigration to this country of friends 
and relatives of U. S. residents has been set up by Pan American Airways. Under 
a “Prepaid Clipper Passenger Plan,” PAA will (1) sell in this country prepaid 
transportation from any points on its routes to the U. S., (2) establish a fund not 
exceeding $500 for travel and incidental expenses, (3) assist in securing proper 
papers for the immigrant, and (4) advise the immigrant in his home town that the 
tickets and fund are available. No charge for the service. 


Traffic 


L ZIEGLER, manager of United Air Lines’ city ticket offices in Washington, 

writes to this column regarding last issue’s item on the Delta agents in Atlanta 
who started a fund (each agent contributing each payday) to cover shortages be- 
tween $1 and $10 which any one of them might have in his cash till. Al wanted 
to explain that “United does not require any of its agents to make up their short- 
ages” and to give his personnel a pat on the back as follows: “In spite of this 
wonderful leeway, we have a local record we are very proud of. Since November, 
1947, my two offices have gone through 16 months with only one minor shortage, 
and this by an agent no longer with us. My present staff has a seniority average 
of three years, and not one agent presently employed by us has ever had a cash 
shortage or an overage. Considering we are not held responsible for our shortages, 
I think this is a grand tribute to both the company and the character of our per- 
sonnel.” Air France has opened new ticket office in Hotel Nacional, Caracas, 
Venezuela .. . American Airlines had the biggest January in its history. Company 
flew 104,200,000 passenger-miles, up 33% over same month last year, and carried 
1,913,440 ton-miles of freight, against 1,290,664 last year. Load factor was 61%. 


New Services & Tariffs 


ORTHWEST Airlines’ New York-Seattle coach fare (to start Mar. 24 if CAB 

approves) will be $97 one way, against $157.85 regular, a $60.85 saving. Other 
fares will be: Twin Cities-New York, $41 ($19.60 saving); Twin Cities-Detroit, $21 
($10.75 saving); Twin Cities-Seattle, $56 ($41.25 saving) . . . United Air Lines has 
filed tariff with CAB to reduce berth rate from west coast to Honolulu from $50 
to $25, effective Apr. 1... Pan American Airways and Panagra have reduced fares 
from the U. S. to cities on the east and west coasts of South America. On New 
York-Buenos Aires, for example, passengers save $25 one-way, $45 round trip. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. has filed with CAB a round-the-world co- 
operative tariff for itself and 16 other airlines. Standard round-the-world fare will 
be $1,700 via mid-Pacific routes and $1,979.70 for the longer journey via Australia. 
The tariff, effective Mar. 28, allows unlimited stopovers within a period of one year. 
. . » Trans-Pacific Airlines, recently awarded a five-year certificate for passenger- 
property service in the Hawaiian Islands, will start service about May 15 with four 
DC-3’s . . . Braniff Airways opened its U. S.-Rio de Janeiro service Mar. 8. 
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. Doris McDougal 
Thrift Theme—xeliy, of Con- 
tinental Air Lines’ downtown office in 
Denver, is decked out in authentic 
Scotch dress used by CAL to empha- 
size the thrift aspect of its new coach- 
type service between Kansas City and 


Denver. The handfull of coach-type 

tickets she is holding were printed, 

appropriately enough, in brilliant 
Scotch plaid design. 








NEA’s Reduced Rate Denied 


Proposal of Northeast Airlines to es- 
tablish a tariff offering unreserved seats 
on a standby basis at a reduced rate on 
specific route segments has been denied 
by CAB. NEA asked for permission to 
put the tariff into effect on short notice 
(see AMERICAN AviaTION, Feb. 15), and 
CAB’s denial relates only to the short 
notice request, not to the proposal as 
such. 

CAB said it could not act on the car- 
rier’s proposal to establish such fares on 
regular 30-day notice between other 
points on its system until a tariff was 
actually filed. 


EAL Divides Traffic-Sales 


Eastern Air Lines has divided the 
tariff and sales functions of the company 
and has named Prescott A. Tolman as 
general sales manager, and Robert L. 
Turner as general traffic manager. 

Tolman has been serving as general 
traffic and sales manager, but will now 
devote full time to sales. Turner will 
take over as traffic manager, in acci- 
tion to his present duties as head of the 
traffic procedures department. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines is mak ng 
preparations to start survey flights on 
Vancouver-Kodiak - Shemya - Tokyo- 
Shanghai-Hong Kong, and Vancouv«r- 
San Francisco-Hawaii-Canton Island- 
Fiji-Auckland-Sydney routes. It will 
use two North Stars leased from Car- 
dian air force. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for December 
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a eel 
prerican 217,846 | 111,474,000 | 175,501,000 | 63.52 | 1,261,026 | 577,020 |2,629,466 | 15,302,836 | 25,316,875] 60.45 | 4,436,037 | 4,328,319 | 94.90 
Praniff 47,358 16,203,000 33,092,000 | 48.96 118,523 94,321 88,964 1,850,692 4,059,376 | 45.59 975,558 975,126 | 96.8 
Capital 81 , 466 24,935,000 51,005,000 | 48.89 118,495 188,224 572,127 3,259,472 6,746,171 | 48.32 | 1,566,360 1.68.52 90.29 
Caribbean 7.05% 499 ,000 988,000 | 44.43 1,338 ‘eee 1,330 38,006 90,168 | 42.15 x. +S | 97.40 
cas 26,393 8,189,000 15,739,000 | 52.03 62,370 . 62,611 96e , Blaty 1,947,766 | 49.5% 603,699 633,986 | 94.76 
col ontial 10,102 2,701,000 5,195,000 | 52.00 10,360 4,773 4,643 311,933 671,662 | 6. ue 20? , S47 291,16. | 82.48 
Continental 14, 56% 5,114,000 11,204,000 | 45.6% 23,350 9,606| 26,431 550 ,8u2 1,168,737 | 47.13 475,184 462,512 | 96.7% 
Del ta 42,301 17,692,000 34%, 509,000 | 51.27 137,079 95,368} 168,632] 2,101,861 4,867,130 | 43.01 | 1,168,452 | 1,199,328 | 97.23 
astern 162,590 78 ,837 ,000 150, 582,000 | 52.35 5,303 439,209 ee 9,897,921 22,650,497 | 43.70 | &, 506,356 &,626,521 | 97.40 
Bewai ian 28,554 3,968,000 5,489,000 | 72.29 10,021 14,421 +536 41,421 628,807 | 65.43 30,898 176,608 | 99.15 
In) and 6,045 2,101,000 3,894,000 | 53.95 14,725 5,482) 10,700 231,761 410,772 | 56.43 195,127 196,028 : 
MCA 25,200 7,637,000 13,186,000 | 57.92 36,190 17,445 25.751 812,262 1,361,341 | 59.66 660,352 669,538 36.38 
tional 21,311 12,481,000 | 28,653,000 | 43.56 66,555 55,894) 83,634) 1,482,370 3,95%,90%) 37.68 | 697,959 723,264 | 95.73 
Vortheast 18,637 3,538,000 7,734,000 | 45.75 11,690 10,140 11,817 354,471 767,126) 46.21 264,187 297,461 | 86.45 
Northwest 40,861 21,690,000 47,365,000 | 45.79 299,959 187,646 | 372,505| 2,995,683 5,960,864! 50.26 | 1,330,913 | 1,459,258 | 89.63 
Ta 100,028} 67,606,000} 127,193,000 | 53.15] 1,159,722 628,982 }1,240,209 | 9,423,067 | 16,855,905] 55.90 | 4,483,297 | 4%, 566, ” 
Wai ted 147,323 87,223,000} 139,751,000] 62.41 | 1,271,302 806,408 | 1,958,072 | 12,386,619 | 21,639,913] 57.26] 4,214,885 Met Wo we 4 
Vestern 23,247 8,731 ,000 17,593,000 | 49.63 62, 33,232} 68,118 999, 342 2,121,262} 47.11 542,30 543,791 | 97.09 
jrotats 1,018,860 | 480,561,000] 868,673,000| 55.32] 5,108,968 | 3,223,119/7,991,586 | 63,375,423 | 121,239,294] 52.27 | 26,658,522 | 26,998,808 | 94.42 
International Airline Traffic for December 
eS » We & S 
Oey ss > LSS 
ry Ry Ss « * » we » os ro »* 
* ee Coy "FS SSS ESF (on 
— eller: ate 
American 6,250 55-71 11,365 3,369 | . +++] 128,937] 673,162 90.55 
ner. O'Seas| 7,060 67.85 211,293% 5,265 | 348,288) ... «| 2,495,618 570,613 | 96.83 
Braniff 778 nun. 1,298 Mj eves 3,342] 135,887 91,719 100.00 
cas 1,903 34.29 1,056% 335] .. ++] 27,936) 233,236 113,613 | 99.9% 
Colonial 725 23.34 1,453 WO}... 5,933 1,29 4 66,682 | 85.69 
astern 1,398 55.38 68,0089 «+ +s 32,771 199,737 64,480 [00.00 
Mational 2,890 43.51 Opt ecce 25,6bb] «+ + «| 119,323 264,288 | 41.97 ta ,206 35,836 00.00 
Northwest 3,226 64.60 277,501 15,458 18,221] 370,025} 1,605,790 2,290,282 | 70.11 578,172 444,807 199.95 
Panagre 7,3 57.0 17,960 43,763 | 144,734 45,531] 1,268,033 2,254,139 | 56.25 475,194 501,748 | 94.36 
Pan American 
Latin Amer} 60,678 52.47 433,134 767 |2,028,908 12,778] 7,528,623 | 13,770,856 | 54.67] 2,639,437 | 2,723,967 | 96.51 
Atlantic 8,777 71.W0 331 250% +475] 666,416) 27,447) 3,619,391 5,560,580 | 65.09] 1,130,888 |1,015,575 | 92.92 
Pacific 7,723 70.9% 618,813] 66,718] 590,360] .. . «| 3,671,473 | 5,364,456 | 68.44) 1,518,828 | 1,494, 99.76 
Alaska 2,559} 2,844,000 4,936,000 | 57.62 74,219 + «| 297,339 sae 665,900 991,091 | 67.19] 196,553] 203,918 | 91.70 
TWA 7.35%] 23,737,000 | 39,672,000 | 59.83 310,7609 136,611] 589,626] .. . «| 3,713,902 | 5,628,802] 65.98] 1,132,502] 937,263 | 99.26 
Unt toa 2,827| 6,808, 8,901,000 | 76.16} 134,536 . «| 20,123] .. | 843,743 | 1,011,883] 83.38] 209,252] 148,800 [00.00 
poral 121,688 | 175,003,000 | 293,628,000 | 59.60] 2,433,672] 446,422 14 729,859) 654, 702) 26,845,137 | 43,974,707 | 61.04) 9,154,342 | 8,632,876 | 96.86 
* In ad@fition to mail] ton miles thq@ following taternethonal parcel post tdn miles were listed: 
Amprican Overseds 50,254; C &B 113; |Colonial 299; Eastern 203; Pas Atlantic Thy. 40,862; Jwa Wi,069 
NOTE:} Data in above tabulations © cGmpiled by American Aviation Pubjications from monthly jreports filed by the airlines with the Civip 
aeronautics Board. Figure for gmerican Airllines inclufe that cqrrier's @ervice to Megico but not to Canage; for Bramff to Sout 
America; C 45 to Havana; loni@) to B dad; Bastern Ro Puerto |Rico; National to Havana; Northwest to Orjent, and United to Bongiulu, 
Operations af U.S. carriege into [Canada are Mncluded ing domestic /reports tp CAB, in codpotance with CaB filing procedures. 


















































U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic for December 
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All American) ... een chee Bean 4,955 3,143 oes 8,098 30,622 | 26.44] 147,032 153,134 | 90.13 
Cha’ enger 1,598 390 ,000 2,203,000 | 17.70 5,605 2,404 4,406 a.9a 235.772 | 21.86} 110,147 125,984 | 87.45 
Rep: -e 2, 5W6 481 ,000 1,713,000 | 28.08 1,966 TE hes <* 48,059 132,000 | 36.41 82,278 87,792 | 89.99 
Mori da 895 127,000 550,000 | 23.09 938 323 | we ee 13,755 59,485 | 23.12 67,983 68,724. | 98.92 
Mon. ch 2,112 539 ,000 2,418,000 | 22.28 2,827 1,654 4,948 63,601 189,107 | 33.63 | 134,566 156,085 | 86.05 
Pie. ont 4,566] 1,103,000 3,962,000 | 27.8% 2,924 2,661 2,775 113,963 363,20 | 2.37] 166,750 192,572 | 96.78 
Pic cer 8,615 2,422,000 8,350,000 | 29.02 12,367 2,766 6,0 234,269 889,09 26.35 | 347,00 f 6 
Rob’ son 2,437 366,000 1,177,000 | 31.10 1,366 eee 106 33.91 121 96h 27.70 6.037 7558 4 
Sou' west 7.933 | 1,482,000 4,631,000 | 32.00 6,366 3.7m ? 166, 48,259 | 39.85] 193,206 204,868 | 92.95 
Tre »-Texas 2,988 758,000 4,057,000 | 18.67 8.084 346,787 | 23.04] 193,210 194,308 | 99.43 
Vest Comst 4, 548 599,000 2,060,000 | 29.07 1 208,376 | 27.0%] 109,725 118,2% | 91.25 
Vis. Central! 1,215 185,000 793,000 | 23.33 1 82,046 | 25.51 95,516 135,337 | 70.28 
20?) _s 39,443} 8,452,000 31,914,000 | 26.48 3,076,064 | 28.95 /1,723,480 | 1,863,564 | 91.57 
13,908 | 30.67 30,4 30,883 | 95.69 
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14.6 Million Air Passengers in '48 


The combined certificated airlines of 
the United States—domestic trunklines, 
feederlines and international lines— 
showed slight gains in numbers of pas- 
sengers ticketed last year, as compared 
with 1947, but they failed to reach the 
15,000,000 revenue passenger mark for 
the year. 

Revenue passenger total for the year, 
according to official reports filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, was 14,- 
611,260, or 2.8% higher than the 1947 
total of 14,205,381. Nearly half of the 
increase was chalked up by the feeders. 

The percentage increase in revenue 
passenger miles flown was about the 
same—2.5%—with the total going from 
7,910,952,000 in 1947 to 7,930,740,000 last 
year. The domestics actually lost a little 
ground here, but it was more than offset 
by gains of the feeders and the inter- 
nationals. 

Air freight was the big gainer among 
all categories of U. S. airline traffic, in- 
creasing 105% from 37,835,297 ton miles 
in 1947 to 77,533,193 this year. Aggre- 
gate air express rose 20.6%, from 59,- 
897,162 ton miles to 72,232,008 ton miles. 
The domestic trunks counted for most 
of the freight gain, and the internationals 
for most of the gain in express volume. 


Domestic Trunklines 


The slump in the overall travel mar- 
ket in this country last year was re- 
flected in the 1948 traffic records of the 
domestic trunkline air carriers, but the 
drop in airline passenger traffic was 
slight when compared to that of the 
railroads, and airline traffic in all other 
categories, especially freight, was up for 
the year. 

Eight of the carriers showed slight 
gains in numbers of revenue passengers 
carried, and seven flew more revenue 
passenger miles than in 1947, but pas- 
senger load factors were down from a 
1947 average of 65.7% to a 1948 aver- 
age of 58.47%, according to official fig- 
ures filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. (See tabulation on next page for 
company by company summary of 1948 
traffic results). 

The domestic revenue passenger total 
for the year reached a new high of 
12,795,657 (up 1.4% over the 1947 total 
of 12,621,625), but revenue passenger 
miles flown by the group as a whole 
were down 2.4% —5,904,979,000 as against 
a 1947 total of 6,054,955,000. Meanwhile, 
available seat miles flown rose nearly 
10% to a record total of 10,097,613,000. 
This meant the airlines offered four bil- 
lion seat miles of traffic for which no 
sale was found, and further meant that 
most of the carriers had passenger load 
factors below the break-even point. 


Mail Up 14%. Air mail volume last 
year was up to 37,563,412 ton miles, as 
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compared to 32,923,929 in the previous 
year, but most if not all of the 141% 
increase was attributable to the in- 
auguration of domestic air parcel service 
on Sept. 1. 

Express ton miles were up 4.5%, from 
28,620,173 in 1947 to 29,992,753 last year. 

Air freight continued to show volume 
gains last year, accounting for 71,345,905 
ton miles of domestic trunkline traffic, 
as against 35,607,685 in 1947. Some of 
this gain represented diversion of traffic 
from the non-certificated all-cargo car- 
riers, although no little consisted of new 
traffic developed by cargo sales depart- 
ments of the scheduled lines. 

The air freight volume added to the 
air express volume, gave the domestic 
lines a total 1948 air cargo volume in 
excess of 100,000,000 ton miles. 

Ton miles of revenue traffic sold by 
the 18 carriers last year totaled 711,- 
393,012, representing 52.14% of the 
1,364,285,928 available ton miles of ca- 
pacity flown. This compared with a 
1947 figure of 56.4%. 

Another phase of last year’s record 
which showed improvement over 1947 
was in percent of scheduled miles com- 
pleted. An even 95% of the 326,240,058 
scheduled miles flown in 1947 was com- 
pleted, while in 1948 the carriers com- 
pleted 321,070,795 of the 324,682,584 
scheduled miles for a completion factor 
of 96.52%. 


Feederlines 


The feeder airlines registered gains 
last year in all categories of traffic, par- 
ticularly passenger traffic, but made a 
disappointing showing with respect to 
passenger load factors. Eight of the 12 
operating feeders had 1948 passenger 
load factors of below 30%, and the aver- 
age for the entire group was only 
27.33%. The average for the eight feed- 
ers operating in 1947 was 29.9%. (See 
tabulation on page 47.) 

In revenue passengers carried, the 
feeders made a good showing, with a 
1948 total of 427,769 in 1948, as compared 
to 235,584. Even excluding the pas- 
sengers of the lines which did not start 
operating until last year, the volume 
was up about 50% over 1947, and almost 
every feeder showed a substantial in- 
crease. 

Revenue passenger miles flown like- 
wise increased sharply, fron 45,409,000 
in 1947 to 88,930,000 last year, with less 
than half of the increase attributable to 
new operations. As was the case with the 
trunklines, however, (see above) the 
available seat miles flown rose dispro- 
portionately to the increase in revenue 
passenger miles sold, which in turn 
meant lower load factors. 

Available seat miles operated by the 
feeders last year totaled 325,367,000, as 
against 155,321,000 in 1947. 

Other categories of traffic increased 





as follows: mail, 292,228 ton miles, as 
compared to 133,782; express, 155,415 
ton miles, as compared to 89,443; and 
freight ton miles, 266,145, as compared 
to 65,742. Total ton miles of revenue 
traffic for 1948 were 8,905,076, as against 
4,766,477 in the previous year, while 
available ton miles flown increased from 
15,496,335 to 31,426,911. 


International 

Despite a slump in travel between this 
country and Latin America, the U. S. 
airlines operating internationally showed 
a slight collective gain in passenger 
traffic during 1948, as compared with 
1947. 

Official reports filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by the 12 interna- 
tional carriers tallied 1,387,834 revenue 
passengers last year, for a gain of 2.9% 
over the total of 1,348,172 carried by the 
11 international lines operating in 1947. 


Major passenger gains for the year 
were made by United Air Lines’ U. S.- 
Honolulu route, Colonial’s New York- 
Bermuda _ service, Northwest’s Orient 
run, Pan American’s Pacific operation, 
and the North Atlantic services of TWA 
and American Overseas. These gains 
were partially offset by decreases in 
passengers carried on Pan American's 
routes serving Latin America, Panagra’s 
service to South American, Eastern’s 
Miami-San Juan run and National’s 
service to Havana. 

Revenue passenger miles flown by the 
group ran to 1,936,831,000 last year, for 
a 7% increase over 1947 traffic. Pas- 
senger load factor for all the lines aver- 
aged 57.89%, as compared to a 1947 aver- 
age of 62%, the decrease being directly 
attributable to a 14.5% increase in avail- 
able seat miles flown—from 2,920,992,000 
in 1947 to 3,345,168,000 last year. 

As was the case on domestic routes, 
the biggest international air traffic gains 
of 1948 were in the category of freight, 
which rose from a volume of 2,161,870 
ton miles in 1947 to 5,921,143 ton miles 
last year, an increase of 174%. Re- 
versing the trend of passenger traffic, 
most of the air freight moved to Latin 
America and South America, with Pan 
American and Panagra_ as the princi- 
pal beneficiaries. 

Also up was the volume of U. S. mail 
flown by the international lines, the in- 
crease being from 12,690,530 ton miles 
to 16,445,861, a 29.6% gain. Foreign mail 
volume rose 25.7%, from 2,807,601 ton 
miles to 3,530,886 ton miles. Express 
volume was up 35%—from 31,187,546 to 
42,083,840 ton miles. 

Included in the U. S. mail volume 
were 660,251 ton miles of international 
air parcel post, a category of traffic in- 
troduced last year for the first time. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for Calendar 1948 
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dS erican 2,794,361 | 1, 308,142,000 | 2,155, 589,000 | 60.69 | 8,093,657 Hoes nie 161,908,450 | 303,603,747] 53.32/ 55,543,583 | 55,518,006 | 97.06 

415 n 567,047 | 195,356,000 359,664,000 | 54.28 948 ,192 873,738 | 1,196,850) 21,726,011 43,839,679] 49-55) 11,092,801 | 11,069,966 | 97.28 

1,033,573 281 , 533,000 571,442,000 | 49.26 884,110 | 1,909,794) 5,199,014) 34,902,382 74,126,738] 47.08] 17,786,977 | 18,336,563 | 94.40 

nd 74,720 | 4,715,000 10,643,000 | 44,30 6,605 eee 9,793} 395,368 960,834) 41.14 422,408 425,651 | 98.78 

ed | 282,010 105,745,000 187,382,000 | 56.43 481,771 600,966} 548,294) 11,787,376 | 23,853,089) 49.41] 7,095,703 7,286,752 196.51 

ue ; 142,727 39,253,000 64,280,000 | 61.06 81,616 §2.233| 50,705 4,218,627 8,101,352] 52.06) 3,081,040 3,102,226 | 94.55 

nst 1Co 164,295 59,991,000 118,066,000 | 50.1 160,184 99,841 272,743 6,305,515 13,029,406) 48.39) 5,651,830 5.597.303 | 99.08 

Ie te 485,775 183,312,000 351,875,000 | $2.09 927,025 856,997 | 1,677,390} 21,087,283 47,610,810) 44.29] 13,005,267 | 13,610,318 195.36 

ile \Eectern 1,999,675 | 966,384,000 | 1,638,921,000 | 58.96] %,376,272 | 3.784,534) 5730,243/ 111,621,516 | 233,303,524 47.66) 49,436,990 | 50,666,435 | 96.62 

ym } 35 695 48 418,000 70 ,681 ,000 | 68.50 46 885 13%4,409| 568,139 4,638,941 8,114,813} 57.16] 3,220,208 2,644,872 198.97 

| | 

73,680 26,852,000 45,527,000 | 58.98 107,015 §5.262| 62,831) 2,814,803 | os.ne 59.30} 2,308,714 2,332,642 | 98.67 

23,901 93,517,000 159,998,000 | 56.44 298,096 187,456| 275,399 9.723.537 16,511,323} 56.88] 7,994,578 8,007,396 | 98.72 

166,042 90 506,000 235,755,000 | 38.3% 326,189 $86,143) 705,453) 10,927,576 34,220,890} 31.93] 5,701,663 5,926,648 195.41 

273,481 52,137,000 108,540,000 | 48.03 74 997 194,903; 189,644 5,085,103 10,770,953} 47.21] 3,386,681 3,736,518 | 87.84 

: 616,196 326,465,000 578,817,000 | 56.40] 2,197,432 1.730,248 | 2,546,489) 37,920,494 73,564,198] 51.54] 16,847,097 | 17,265,046 | 96.53 
us . | 

Ss 1,242,818 853, 380,000 | 1,470,273,000] $8.04] 8,871,096 | 5,886,616) 9.999.732] 106,885,077 | 164,668,563 57.87] 54,477,881 S&,791 ,699 | 96.20 

4 1.939.773 | 1,160,401,000 | 1,771,708,099 | 65.49] 9,195,268 | 7,222,699 /19,807,208] 147,600,102 | 258,471,767] 57.10} 57,618,904 | 58,017,499 | 96.66 

ed 279,889} 108,872,000} 196,252,000} 5&.91 667 ,062 307,268). 643,924) 11,644,852 24,788,524 47.78] 6,398,750] 6,367,024 198.17 
i 7 

er 'TOTALS 2.795.657 | 5,904,979,000 [10,097,613,000] 58.47] 37,563,412 [29,922.753/71. 345,905] 711,393,012 /1,364,285,928 52.14/321 070,795 | 324,682, 584 | 96.52 
th * alPa piot strike frog February 3} to hawt! au, 1948. 
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. —_y —e_ ewe YO ern 
.< tess 2 os . 2 = ML) 2. woe 75,489 355.932 21.20 

21,355 + 352,000 -683,000 21,532 42,504 636,072 | 2,545,362 | 24.98 
c- 23,174 | 4,974,000 19,144,000 8,595 ee ee 470,739 1,436,047 2.76 
nt = : , 

12,329 1,669,000 | 6,500,000 377 we wo 167,398 718 ,106 23.31 821,192 833,661 92.07 
n, M 28,195 6,790,000 | 29,640 ,000 15,824 61,349 B10, 262 2,566,408 31.57 1,650,242 1,815,107 90.68 
A ‘mand 39.407 | 9,307,000 | 33,683,000 18,832] 15,546 943,754 | 3,217,662 | 29.33 | 1,600,924] 1,667,452 | 95.98 
is Pioneer os 94 , 500 25.577,000 | 62,888,000 21,432] 41,297 2,265,352 | 8,716,280 | 25.98 3,451,244 | 3,533,926 | 96.85 
n }Robi nson' 8,173 1,214,000 | 3,693,000 eree 4,149 109,069 380 , 522 28.82 175,842 206,013 83.13 
. jSout hwest 97,9561 18,049,009 {| 51,790,009 31,856 75,064 1,963,362 | 4,979,611 39.42 2,363,760 | 2,445,901 195.78 
+) i | ‘ a 
' Trans-Texas 22.209 5.396,099 | 39 . 547,900 9,513 6,234 537,389 | 3,363,503 | 15.96 1,544,286} 1,889,554 | 97.61 
| West Coast 69,01 8,649,000 | 24,141 ,000 WRB oc oo 793,948 | 2,418,852 | 32.79 1,254,978 | 1,326,736 | 93.43 
's pe. Cent.** 11,395 1,953,000 | 7,058,000 13,908} «2... 207,131 726,647 | 28.51 798,014] 1,032,418 | 76.93 
s TOTALS 427,769 | 88,930,000 ii 325,367,000 | 27.33 333, $83 189,569| 266,145 8,960,565 | 31,426,911 | 28.57 | 18,092,666 119,175,004 | 93.83 
e Helicopter Mail Servid 
r Los Angeles eeee ° e« 28,490 anpean eeee 28,400 107,593 26.39 283,849 303,238 91.71 
; ' * Began Pperations Feb: y 20, 1948. 
} ** Began Pperations Septpader 19, 1948. 
= eee Began Pperations Feb ry 24, i9hé. 
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0 69,110 $0,102,000 92,475,000 | S&.27 | 22 | cae 14,178,196 48.9%) 2,359,133] 2,516,330 | 89.90 
S 79,402 | 187,637,000 | 296,469,000 | 63.25 | 1,472, 294° 77,712 [3.254.516 40,937,116 61.96] 8,003,247] 7,501,897 | 95.68 
4,026 6,912,000 29,209,000 | 23.66 6,47 OST «we « 4,173,161] 16.38 599,450 606, 244 | 98.87 
. Cés 15,472 13,196,000 38,854,000 | 33.96 5,129° 569 ea» 3,705,071] 40.97 806, 480) 813,254 | 98.98 
, Colonial 16,494 12,983,000 30, 380,000 | 42.73 9, 264° 26MGE oo 0.8 4,060,711, 36.74 696, 481 703,380 | 96.91 
) Rectern 16,061 16,710,000 41,163,000 | 40.59 MGMT wc ccd eoee §,030,974 44.21 753,116 761,26 | 98.92 
pet onal 27,012 8,296,000 20,615,000 | 40.24 11,047 oe « © | 226,402 3,017,41@ 35.99 414, 524 407,324 | 96.90 
- Nor tnwest 29,299 63,890,000 | 108,353,000 | 58.96 | 1,631,262 197,381 75,626 17,391,357 61.68] 4,617,664 4,254,819 | 98.98 
Paow Te 92,375 | 103,970,000] 180,128,000 | 57.72 208 , 485 326,129 |1, 563,603 13,761,923 | 25,210,119 54.58 5.705, 585 5,844,480 | 96.30 
l Pa: American 
tin Amer} 683,201 | 548,211,000 /1,070,020,000 | 51.23] 2,775,870 28,973 (18300,551|1,065,092] 79,194,072 | 151,819,684 52.16] 29,473,827] 29,890,139 | 97.32 
i Atlantic 123,371 | 302,262,000] 445,808,000 | 67.80 | 2,647,049° | 631,035 |5.734,.236] 611,957] 42,640,988 | 69,046,429 62.04) 13,616,803) 12,657,960 | 95.12 
5 ific 88,572 | 270,294,000} 384,533,000 | 70.29 | 4,087, 369 303, 69% [4 690, 746 5,307] 35,975,122] 55,844,514 64.42) 15,714,667] 15,279,938 | 99.62 
| ore 35.339 35,236,000 77,653,000 | 45.37 442,294 « « « + 3,953,723 3 7,407,069 | 13,204,091] 56.09] 2,522,922] 2,443,842 197.13 
1 wa 84,299 | 260,054,000] 451,533,000] 57.59] 2,466,149° 11,035,952 [4,660,141] . . . «| 37,203,545 64,018,344 58.11 12,935, 462 12,156,663 | 98.97 
Uni * ed 23,801 57,078,000 77,975,000 | 73.20 549 ,099 cece ch WB, S88 «6 6,586,159 8,788,530 74.94) 1,932,921} 1,756,800 | 99.77 
5 
‘ PPOTALS 387,834 12,936,832 000 |3,345,168,000 | 57.89 26,445,861 13,530,886 2,083,840 | 5,921 ,149 273,009,099 | 480,425,697 56.82 /100,152, 302 97, 59%, 386 | 97.3% 
e Intermptional Parcel] Post Ton-Milde for Gwelve Montha: 
‘ Amerpican Overseas 289,604; C & § 160; Golonial 967; Eastern 152; Pad a¥lantic Di. 186,723; $Wa 282,665 
** Began pperations Jume 4, 19468. 
MOTE: | Data in abova tabulations were compiled by Amqrican Avigtion Publications from sonthly geports filed by the|airlines with the Civil) 
Aeronautics Hoard, Figureq for agerican Airlimes include that cagrier's sq@rvice to Mexfco but not to Canada; for Brani¥f to South 
America; C&S to Havana; Golonia] to Bermda; Eastern tb Puerto ico; Natipnal to Havana; Northwest to Orient; and United to Bonolblu. 
Operations of U.S. carrie into Ganada are included in Homestic qeporte ta CAB, in accdrdance with [CAB filing procedures. 
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AIRPORT MANAGEMENT, by John H. Fred- 
erick. Published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
on Il. 302 pp., illustrated. Price 


The author here examines policies of air- 
port management, sources of airport in- 
come, and activities carried on at airports, 
and makes predictions as to future de- 
velopments. It is his thesis that airports 
“are the basic units supporting the entire 
air network,” and it is his hope that his 
book, by making available in convenient 
form much of the knowledge essential to 
good airport management, will contribute 
toward making airport management a dis- 
tinct profession. 

Subjects discussed in detail range from 
airport public relations and airport account- 
ing to airport operation and maintenance and 
airport income. However, there is much 
material in the book that is neither new or 
original; two complete chapters are adapted 
from the author’s previous book, Commercial 
Air Transportation. The author is professor 
of transportation at the University of Mary- 
land. 


YOUNG PEOPLES’ BOOK OF JET PROPUL- 
SION, by Frank Ross, Jr. Published by 
R. M. McBride & Co., 200 East 37th St., 
New York 16. 126 pp., illustrated. $2.75. 
This book will appeal primarily to those 

with little previous acquaintance with jet 

aircraft. The first 24 pages are devoted to 

a review of basic principles involved in jet 

engines and rockets. The remainder of the 

book is divided into an airplane by airplane 
review of the jet aircraft in service of the 

Air Force and the Navy plus and additional 

section on aircraft used for research pur- 

poses such as Bell’s X-1. 
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Classified 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 


“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale, 
$4.00. Estimate bold face 


box numbers add two lines. Terms, 


th order. 


lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 
AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS. 1025 Vermont 


“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 


”" and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


Forms om B_ days preceding pub- 
ess all correspondence 





to Classified Advertising De ment, 
Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
FOR SALE FOR SALE 





300 MILE PER HOUR EXECUTIVE 
TRANSPORTATION DOUGLAS. A-26-B 
Seven passenger deluxe interior. Special 
sound-proofing, lavatory, clothes rack, lug- 
gage compartment, low pressure oxygen sys- 
tem, gas capacity 1,425 gallons, radio equip- 
ment—custom made control panel. Trans- 
mitters—1 Bendix TA2J, 1 VHF ARC-3, 2 
Bendix ADF. Dual Indicator, 1 Command 
Receiver, 1 Tuneable VHF Receiver Omni- 
directional and ILS, 1 Marker Beacon. Total 
time airframe and engines under 100 hours. 
Complete with two new spare engines and 
quantity of spare parts. -Contact L. N. 
Lacey, Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 











INSTRUMENTS 

s + Ther t © Psychrometers 

Anemometers > Wind Vanes + Rain Gages 
send $.10 in stomps for catalog 


Seseres ASSOCIATES 
ROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, Pa. 


WEATHER 


g * 































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





WOULD LIKE a partner to participate in 
further development of Co-Axial type Heli- 
copter which comfortably carries pilot and 
passenger with baggage, and has made over 
100 flights. Box 650, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
"a, Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 





Break-Even for Dove: DeHavilland 
Aircraft Co. in England is reported to 
have passed the “break-even” point 
with its Dove feeder transport. About 
180 Doves have been built and a num- 





ber of others are nearing final assem-~ | 


bly. On the production line is aircraft 
No. 227. 








new and used 


DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 

and accessories 
at below cost! 





For DC-3, DC-4, and P. & W. 
R-1830 and P. & W. R-2000 parts, 
accessories and components, 
contact: 


Surplus Sales Representative, 
Stores Dept., United Air 
Lines Maintenance Base, 
Bayshore Highway, South 
San Francisco, Calif. Tele- 
phone JUno 8-2424. 


Items are available for your in- 
spection at the above address. 
Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
be as represented. 














DC-3 21-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


8.900" 


and up 


(plus 2% Sales Tax) 


e@ Equipped with Wright GR-1820- 


G-102 Engines. 


@ Recently removed from scheduled 


passenger service. 


e Airframe and engines approach- 


ing overhaul. 


“AS IS" MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to: 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Att: Director of Surplus Sales 
43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 
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HELP WANTED 


TRAFFIC AND PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN. 
Experienced men to manage city ticket 
ofice and handle public relations of a 
certificated airline in a United States over- 
seas possession. State qualifications and 
availability. Send replies to Box 649, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








AIRPLANE SALESMEN. Manufacturer 
now hiring experienced salesmen to assist 
in nation-wide distributor-dealer sales pro- 
gram. Only those with a good past sales 
performance need apply for jobs available 
now at monthly salaries of from $500 to 
$1000 depending upon your qualifications. 
Send complete personal information, refer- 
ences, and application immediately to Box 
No. 648, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


WANTED TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 











AIRCRAFT MATERIAL WANTED 


All AN Hardware, electrical items & compo- 
nents such as nuts, bolts, bearings, fittings, 
valves, circuit breakers, switches, lights, relays 
pulleys, spark plugs, gas caps, etc. FOR SALE 
—Largest stock of aircraft parts and compo- 
nents on West Coast. 100% inspection, courtesy 
discounts to brokers. Immediate delivery. 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CO. 
9054 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif. 














SCHEDULED AIRLINE wants DC-3 21 
seats preferably 24 seats PW 1830-67 or 1830- 
90 C 24 volts. Electrical system. Full com- 
plement type certificated radio including 
UAL A.D.F.. Box No. 651, AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
ENGINEER 


Competent director of engineering 
and manufacture of aircraft acces- 
sories. Experience in all phases of 
product development, patent protec- 
tion and production. Graduate me- 
chanical engineer with successful 
managerial record. Investigation in- 
vited for responsible employment in 
engineering or managerial with 
reputable concern. 


Box No. 652 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 














CHIEF TEST PILOT 


There's a top pay job open right now 
for the right man who can qualify 
as a chief engineering test pilot. 
Should have formal engineering edu- 
cation; should be graduate of Wright 
Field AAF Test Pilot School, or 
equivalent in experience; should 
have 4-engine experience. Will be 
engaged in flying experimental single, 
twin, and 4-engine aircraft. 


BEECH 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Wichita 1, Kansas 














EXTRA MONEY—Airline employees are | 


making substantial sums in their spare 
time as subscription representatives for 
AMERICAN AVIATION. A few good terri- 
tories are still available on an exclusive 
basis. Shift workers preferred. Write full 
details of your sales ability and area you 
can serve to Circulation Manager, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 








EXPORT SALES PILOT 


For the qualified piiot who speaks 
French and Spanish, Beech Aircraft 
1aS a good job which must be filled 
mmediately. Should have experience 
n military-type aircraft. Will have 
pportunity to travel abroad on sales 
emonstration work. Good pay for 
he right man. List references and 
rward complete data to: 


BEECH 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Wichita 1, Kansas 











AIRCRAFT SALESMEN 


irplane manufacturer needs now ex- 
rienced salesmen to work with dis- 
ibutors, appoint dealers, assist in 
sing sales. Must have a proven 
les record. Will pay $6,000 to $12,000 
inually, depending on the man. 
t references and forward complete 
ta to: 


Box No.*647 
AMERICAN AVIATION 


1025 Vermont/Avenue, N. W. 
Washington's, D. C. 
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Established 1923 





WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 






WS <<< 


LEMOS LE ttt 
COMPANY 
General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing. L.I., N. Y 
West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 
Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q., Canada 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P 
Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE 


U. S. Export License No. 191 





WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


we wr iw 


FLIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of 
Fabric and Tapes for the 


Aircraft industry 


FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


= Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 

25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
Cable: Aviquipo 
















We're your licensed and bonded ticket printing special- 
ists famous coast to coast for quality, accuracy and 
dependability! Your order will receive prompt atten- 


tion. Phone, write or wire! 











» TICKET PRINTING dy 











GENERAL TICKET COMPANY 


m & Ghertner C 







309 Fifth Ave 











WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 








25 Years Ago 


In addition to the $1,500,000 appro- 
priation for the Air Mail Service be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, 
the Senate added a like amount, mak- 
ing the total appropriation $3,000,000, 
with the provision that the night flying 
zone from Chicago to Cheyenne be 
permanently equipped with “light- 
houses” and other facilities, thus insur- 
ing the daily transportation of mail 
across the continent without transfer 
from planes to rail. 

© 





The deHavilland Aircraft Co. was 
planning to operate a daily air service 
between Manchester and Belfast for pas- 
sengers and merchandise, using DH50 
planes. 


10 Years Ago 


(In American AvIATION) 





In a speech roundly cheered by the 
Southwest Aviation Conference at Fort 
Worth, Tex., Maj. Al Williams, director 
of aviation department of Gulf Oil, said 
chaotic conditions exist in U. S. avia- 
tion because “we are trying to work out 
our commercial aviation future and the 
part to be played by American avia- 
tion in our national defense scheme 
without a national air policy.” Wil- 
liams called for a separate air force as 
the only logical solution to the nation’s 
aviation destiny. 

a 


Col. John H. Jouett, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clared that U. S. aircraft plants are 
capable of producing about 5,500 military 
planes a year, without any material ex- 
pansion of factory space and with only a 
short time allowance for installing ma- 
chinery and doubling number of em- 
ployes. The industry had a capital worth 
of $115,000,000, employed 36,000 wage- 
earners who produced $130,000,000 worth 
of products in 1938, Col. Jouett said. 





LETTERS 


Well Pleased 


To the Editor: 

Maybe your current issue of American 
Aviation (Feb. 15) does not have the great- 
est number of pages, but, in my humble opin- 
jon it sure has more good stuff in it for the 
money than any magazine I have read for 
a long time, and in the helicopter business 
we have to be so particularly cost con- 
scious that I thought I would just relate 
a few of the specific things which make 
up your 25c work of art. 

First of all, you are to be commended 
for the nice front page bull’s eye with 
respect to Mr. Del Rentzel, the capable and 
conscientious administrator of the Civil 








Aeronautics Administration and, secondly, 
the nice way in which you reported on the 
speech of Mr. Jones of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

So much for the over-all items. My 
laugh for the week comes from the article 
you have with respect to the “hinges on 
the bottom” door experts. It goes to show 
that if you get enough promoters mixed 
up in a thing, the truth will out. I am 
almost prompted to make a project of our 
“firsts” covering the past year and one-half 
for the benefit of the 1975 crop of swivel 
chair inventors a la helicopters. 

On page 12, you have a very nice article 
indicating airport to business center travel 
times. You make a good case for heli- 
copters around the country and particularly 
in Los Angeles. 

Your story on page 16, again with respect 
to helicopters in connection with the 
Marine Corps, is most enlightening and 
shows that the Marines, as usual, are on 
the job. Finally, on page 43, as I run my 
finger down to the fifth airline, I find 
much to my surprise that the helicopter 
operation out here is next to the lowest in 
cost per ton mile, and we've just started. 
I should think that by taking the distance 
item I refer to, and this rate study, by 
putting the two together a faint glow of 
things to come would be pretty apparent 
to those concerned. 

For a couple of weeks now I have been 
making notes for a speech which I am to 
make. After reading your current copy, I 
threw them all away and, with your per- 
mission, I shall use the material referred 
to above. 

Cc. M. BELINN, 

President, 
Los Angeles Airways 


Air-Bus Agreements 


To the Editor: 


Please refer to your article, “Air-Bus 
Ticketing Agreement,” in the Feb. 1, 1949 
issue which states that it was believed that 
the air-bus agreement of Eastern Air Lines 
and the Greyhound Corp. was the first 
such agreement between an airline and 
bus company. 

Since 1934 United Air Lines has had an 
air-bus agreement with the Jefferson Trans- 
portation Co., whereby, it is possible for a 
resident of cities not on a certificated air 
route to purchase tickets from their agents 
for service to any point on United Air 
Lines. This agreement is still in effect. 

You may be interested to know that this 
agreement was made possible through the 
air-mindedness of Edgar Zelle, president of 
the Jefferson Transportation Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Back in the days before 
even Northwest Airlines was operating, Mr. 
Zelle operated, under the name of the Jef- 
ferson Transportation Co., a Ford tri-motor 
service between Minneapolis and Rochester, 
Minn. In fact, Pat Gallup, who I believe 
is still with Trans World Airline, was his 
chief pilot. 

ALLEN E. TOWNE, 
District Traffic & Sales Mer. 
United Air Lines, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Twin City Feud 


To the Editor: 

With reference to your “Twin City Air- 
port Feud” article in the Feb. 15 issue of 
American Aviation, here are the facts: 

(1) In November of 1946, the Dept. of 
Aeronautics offered aid to the Metropoli- 
tan Airports Commission in the develop- 
ment of secondary airports. 

(2) On June 4, 1947, the sum of $110,000 
was set up to assist the Commission in the 
development of two secondary airports. 
This money was to be matched with fed- 
eral funds, it being understood that the 
Commission was to provide the site, and 
that state and federal funds would be used 
for construction. The Commission became 
involved in litigation with DePonti Avia- 
tion, and no action was taken. 


(3) On March 21, 1948, the sum of $140,900 
was again set up to assist the Commission 
in the development of secondary airports; 
these funds to be matched with federal 
funds. 

At the same time from other state ap- 
propriated funds, the Commission received 
allocations for the acquisition of sites so 
that the total cost of land acquisition and 
construction was to be borne by the state 
and federal government. 

As of the date of this letter, the Commission 
has submitted one secondary airport project 
to this Department. It has tentative plans 
for two other secondary airports, but has 
not yet acquired the land. The project 
submitted was for Flying Cloud Airport 
near Shakopee, Minn., which the Commis- 
sion purchased from a corporation in which 
its consultants had a major interest. The 
total land area involved was approximately 
140 acres, on which it was proposed to de- 
velop a Class II airport. 

The Commission paid $174,325 for the land 
and buildings. The construction plans sub- 
mitted called for an estimated expenditure 
of $146,000, making a total cost of $320,325 
for a proposed Class II type airport on 140 
acres of ground; located approximately nine 
air miles from the city limits of Minneapolis, 
and approximately 1342 air miles from the 
loop district of Minneapolis. 

In connection with this project, the Dept. 
of Aeronautics has built or improved a 
total of 55 airports throughout the state, 
including two Class III type airports at 
Winona and Brainerd with surfaced and 
lighted runways. The Department has ready 
for construction in the spring eleven addi- 
tional new airports, including one Class 
III type at Mankato, complete with sur- 
faced runways and lights. 

The Department is anxious and willing 
to give every assistance to the Commission 
in the development of its secondary air- 
port facilities in the Metropolitan area, 
even to the extent of paying the total 
share of the sponsor’s cost from state ap- 
propriated funds. We are appreciative of 
the difficulties the Commission has en- 
countered in its constant litigation, and 
hopeful that these secondary fields can be 
developed in 1949. 

L. L. SCHROEDER, 
Commissioner, 
Department of Aeronautics, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





OBITUARY 


Andrew V. D. Willgoos 


Andrew V. D. Willgoos, chief engineer 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft since its 
founding 24 years ago, died Mar. | of 
a heart attack at his home in West 
Hartford, Conn., at the age of 60. One 
of the foremost contributors to aircraft 
engine design for the last 34 years, he 
was responsible for the detail design 
of all engine models undertaken by 
P&W from 1925 until his death. 

During World War I, he served as 
chief designing engineer for the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corp., and after the 
war helped form Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., for which he was chief design- 
ing engineer ' 


Byron L. Graves 


Byron L. Graves, co-founder with the 
late William L. Garland of Western Air 
Express, forerunner of Western AI 
Lines, died in a Pasadena hospital at 
the age of 65. His most recent associa- 
tion with aviation was with Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. 
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GENERATORS 
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VOLTAGE BOOSTER 
DYNAMOTORS 


Current You Can Count On! 


From “switch-on” to “‘switch-off", the efficient operation of complex 
modern aircraft depends on reliable electric power. That is why 
Eclipse-Pioneer Power Supply Generating Equipment is the choice of 
plane manufacturers and airlines around the world. For Eclipse- 
Pioneer is backed by the oldest and finest reputation in its field, 
providing a line of products unsurpassed in progressive engineering 
and precision construction. When you choose your electrical power 
sources get the best, Eclipse-Pioneer—for current you can count on. 
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Reputation Based On Performance 


In Aviation the “almost good enough” the tests that only tg and countless 
product doesn’t exist. Planes and parts __ flying hours can pra@de. 
perform or perish. Reputations don’t The wide acceptanoe_and confidence 
mushroom ... they develop through accorded Phillips/66°Aviation Préducts 
the years. by private, militar¥ and-airline flyers is 
That has been the history of Phillips based on proved perfirmance. We need 
66 Aviation Products. Over the. years, no other testimonial, WV éwantno higher 
these products have been subje praise, 
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